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| SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age aaeeenainiaatid — in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 








At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 5. 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under ie 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is i 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ | 


Apply for New Double Opticn Prospectuses to the Chief Office, 68 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


COLLINSON & LOCK. 
ENGLISH SILKS. 


OUR LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


BROCADES ano DAMASKS 


Of the CHOICEST COLOURINGS AND DESIGNS is unrivalled, and includes many beautiful reproductions of the best looms. 
76 to 8O OXFORD STREET, W. 


Carpets 


TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Focd, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANGE GOMPANY, Limiren, 


Chief Office HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Reports presented at the Forty-Third Annual Meeting, held on 3d March 1892. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 
58,118, assuring the sum of £5,932,493, and producing a New Annual Premium 
Income of £355, 980. 





The Premiums received during the year were £1,442,746, being an increase of 
£280, O97 over the year 1890. ‘The increase in the Premium receipts for the 
Quinquennium 1887-91 was £1,045,806, giving an average annual increase of 
3209, aa 

The Claims of the year amounted to £387,106. The number of Deaths was 
2784. 

INDUSTRI = B RANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were 
£3,688, need an increase of £170,413. The increase in the Premium receipts 
for the quinquennium 1887 was £777,043, giving an average annual increase of 
£155, 408. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,647,300. The number of Deaths was 
183,927. 

The total number of Policies in force was 9,617,484 : the average duration is six 


years and three-quarters. 


The total Assets of the Company, as shown in the Be tlance-Sheet, are £14,623,627, 
being an increase of £2 ,043,757 | ver those of 18g 
The Directors have again prepared a s upplement to the Report, showing in detail 
how the assets of the Company are invested. 
he Balance-Sheet has been again submitted to the independent professional 
audit of Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., whose certificate is appended to 
the accounts. 





SUMMARY OF THE QUINQUENNIAL REPORT 
FOR THE PERIOD ENDING 31ST DECEMBER 1891. 


The Directors have much pleasure in submitting their Report, and that of the 
Actuaries of the Company, upon the valuation of the Company’s Assets and Liabilities, 
which has just been completed. 

As on previous occasions, the processes and results of the valuation have been 
submitted to Mr. A. H. Bailey, and his report is also attached. 

During the Five years now under revie w the Assets of the Company have grown 
from £6,811,954 to £14,623,627, being an increase of £7,81,673. 

The annual premium income of both Branches combined, at _ beginning of the 

Juinquennium, was £3,472,9N, and at the end £5,386,990, being an increase of 

1,914,079. 

The valuation of the Ordinary Branch has been made upon the same principles as ° 
those of the prex eding Quir quennium, namely, a net premium valuation on the 
Institute of Actuaries’ (H™-) Table of Mort: ality for the life risks, and Mr. Finlaison’s 
Government Annuity Table 1884 for the annuities, the rate of interest in both cases 
being 3 per cent. 

The valuation of the Industrial Branch has also been made on the basis of a net 
premium valuation at 3 per cent. interest, the Table of Mortality being Dr. Farr's 
*English Life Table,’ No. 

At the beginning of the Quinquennium a revision of the Tables of Assurance was 
made considerably in favour of those of the assured who keep their policies in force 
for five years. ‘These increased benefits have been made retrospective, and, as will 
be seen from the Actuaries’ Reports, a corresponding increase has been made in the 
necessary reserves. 








Extract from Mr. A. H. BAILEY’s Report. 


The time having arrived at which another valuation is required to be made of the 
liabilities of your Company, I inspected, during the progress ef this immense work, 
the various processes that had to be adopted for the purpose, and the results have 
been submitted to me for examination. 

On the 31st December 1891, the t tal number of assurances in force was 9,880,103, 
besides 1557 grants of Annuities. By the last Census it was ascertained that the 
total number of persons living on the sth April 1891 in the United Kingdom was 
37,740,283 ; so that, after making allowance for the cases in which two or more 
Policies have been granted upon the same life, it appears that the lives of about one- 


fourth of the population of Great Britain and Ireland are assured by your Company 
The numbers have increased by more than 37 per cent. during the Quinquenniun 
now under review. 

The funds that have been accumulated to meet these liabilities amount to 
£14,087, 303, exclusive of the Proprietors’ capital. 

The principles upon which the liabilities have been estimated are those now 
gene rally adopted by well-conducted Assurance on 6g - The basis of valuation 
has my full concurrence, and having been set out in the Actuaries _Rep rts, togethe 
with the results in the case of each Branch, need not here be repeated. 


Extract from the Reports of Messrs. T. C. DEWEY, W. HuGHEs, and 
IF, SCHOOLING, the Actuaries of the Company. 

OrvinAkY Brancu.—The number of Life Policies in force at December 31st, 1801. 
was 262,619, assuring, with bonus, £28,570,567, and producing a gross annual 
premium income of £1,487,344. 

The results of the Valuation are as follows: 

Life Assurance Fund on the 31st December 1891, . : . £5,505,095 


Reserve for Life Assurance Policies, including reserve for 





immediate payment of claims, £3,983,469 
Reserve for Annuities, ‘ . 502,241 
Net Liability, . : ° ‘ ° 4,485, 710 
Surplus, ; : = . £1,019,385 
INDUSTRIAL BrRANCH.—The number of Policies in existence at 31st December 


last was 9,617,484, and the amount assured £93,390,879. The weekly pre 
miums receivable in respect of these Policies amounted to £74,993 per week, or 
£3,899,646 per anuum. 

The above number includes 246,152 free or paid-up Policies granted in lieu of 
liscontinued assurances, on which no premiums are payable. 

The average duration of all the Policies now in existence is about six and three 
quarter years ; and when the large amount of new business introduced in recent 
years is considere d, this is strong evidence of the success of the means which have 
been adopted to promote the stability of the business. 


The results of the Valuation are as follows : 


Life Assurance Fund on 31st December 1801, £8,582, 207 

Net Liability for Life Assurance Policies, including reserve for 
immediate payment of claims, 7,776, 712 
Surplus, - ‘ ° ‘ ‘ £805,495 





Of this net liability upwards of £800,000 is in respect of free Policies granted in 
lieu of discontinued assurances, and to provide for the increased benefits conferred 


on Industrial Policy-holders during the Quinquennium. 
) i 


It is worthy of remark that in the two Branches together there are 233,358 
Policies assuring amounts of from £50 to £100 each, producing an Annual 
Premium Income of upwards of One Million Pounds, and of these 54,777 are with 
weekly Premiums, 44,645 quarterly, 21,010 half-yearly, and 112,926 with annual 
premiums. When it is considered that every proposer for an amount of £50 an 
upwards has the option presented to him of paying the premiums in any of these 
methods, it is remarkable how many deliberately choose the weekly premiums, thus 
affording a strong illustration of the adaptabil ity of Industrial Assurance to the 
wants of the public. 

With a view to secure accuracy, two independent Valuations were made in both 
Branches. The Valuation of nearly Ten Million Policies, divided into a very large 
number of groups and classes, has emp! _— the energies of a staff of about 700 for 
many months. The arithmetical proces alone have involved an im mense amount 
of labour, and would have been almost impossible of accomplishment without the aid 
of the Arithmometer, no less than fifty of these instruments having been e emp ployer 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance pangenys Limited, on the 3lst December 1891. 





LIABILITIES. 


Shareholders’ Capital, £500,000 O O 
Ordinary Branch Funds, 5,505,095 11 8 
Industrial Branch Fund, . : 8,582,207 16 9 
Claims under Life Policies admitted, E ; 36,324 19 


nN 


~ 





£14,623,627 10 2 








ASSE , »: 
British Government Securities (Consols), : : £1,420,159 9 9 
Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stock, . ° 1,915,388 18 5 
Loans on Municipal and other Rates, . . ° 3,492,099 O 1 
Freehold Ground Rents, and Scotch Feu Duties, ‘ : 2,109,643 1 5 
Mortgages, : 1,912,365 14 3 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, and City of London : Bonds, 320,785 8 O 
Bank Stock, ; . 167,337 O 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Property, Pee : . ‘ 872,967 13 2 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities, . ° ‘ 754,377 13 1 
Reversions, : F ‘ ; ; 139,454 16 O 
Railway and other Shares. : ; ‘ : 451,765 8 6 
Loans on the Company's Policies, ; . ‘ : 19,021 15 2 
Loans upon Personal Security, . : : . . 707 10 O 
Outstanding Premiums, . " 359,396 9 O 
Cash in hands of Superintendents, and Agents’ ‘Balances, 48,923 14 5 
Outstanding Interest, and Rents, : 126,534 12 3 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, ‘and in hand, . ° : 402,699 6 7 


i) 


£14,623,627 10 











THOS. C. DEWEY, )o 
WILLIAM HUGHES, f 4"48¢"- 


Ww. a LANCASTER, Secretary. 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


HENRY HARBEN, 


ROBERT CROSS, | Directors 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended December 31st, 1891, and 
we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, etc., representing the Assets and Investments set 
© tin the above Account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1891. 


17th February 1892. 








DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 


District Ofice—2 YORK BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH. 


W. GRAY, Superintendent for Edinburgh. 


W. ANGUS, Superintendent for Leith. 


Sapien cae 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Keduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limiep) 


SO to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
244 BROMPTON ROAD, Wi. and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMIATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment 





























FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


DEANERY, CARLISLE, arch 14, 1876. 
Str, —I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years ! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. I took his 
medicines, whic h are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like — umstances, and they 

never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 





Price—Ligquor or Pitts Qs. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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ROWLANDS 
nr 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 

| POWDER. 

“FLWHITENS THE 

TEETH, PREVENTS 

-yl| DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA- 

GRANCE TO THE 

BREATH. 
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of 20 Hatton Garden, 


London. 


Sold by Chemists, etc. 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3a. extra. 





R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, \ 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET EDINBURGH. 


T. BERNARD’S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE 











The KEEPER of the WELL is in attendance from 7 till 9.30 a.M., and from 
12 Noon till Dusk (on Sunpays from 7 till g a.m., and from 3.15 P.M. till Dusk) for 
the Supply of the MINERAL WATER to VISITORS at ithe Charge of One 
Penny per Visitor. 


Edinburgh, March 1892. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Fonoe, Edinbur urgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


— ne POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children's aepvies 1/ 3\8 Hemstitched : i 
Ladies’ 2/2 Ladies’ .. «- = 2/1xd 
Gents’ .. 3/3) g.| Gents’ .. oo gee 


“IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN | 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/0 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
__ uare, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 

5 uckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 

Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 i doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dox 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, 

cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
af extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederiek of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 





NEW VOLUMES NOW FIRST ADDED TO THE ALDINE POETS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. An entirely New Edition, 


By Joun Dennis, Author of ‘Studies in English Literature,’ etc. 


Notes, and Introduction. 
2s. 6d. each. 


Vols. I. and II. Ready. 


A limited Edition of 150 Copies on large paper, crown 8vo, will be published shortly in a special binding. 


(Vol. 111, March 15th.) 


PRESS NOTICES OF VOLUME 1. 


‘ The editing could hardly have been put in better hands.’—-G/asgow Herald. 
* Both from sympathy and capacity Mr. John Dennis is an entirely suitable editor for Scott’s poetry, and nothing could be better than the 


brief memoir of Sir Walter with which he prefaces this edition. 
rmost Po pular editions.’—Glasgow Evening Times. 


. The new Scott is bound to take its place as, in the 


with Memorr, 
5 vols. fcap. 8vo 


5 vols., 25s. net. 


best sense, one of the 


‘We have no hesitation in saying that it gives us Scott in the best library form yet - lished.’—North British Daily Mail. 


‘Mr. Dennis has done the author a service for which he would have been grateful.’ 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Fcap. 8vo, 4s. net. THIRD EDITION. 


‘Mr. Bridges is a poet of genuine and original inspiration, whose felicitous command é 

of language is associated with a delicate and austere taste in versification.’— 7imes. ZI, ts. net. 

* The little book, whose only fault i is that it is too small in bulk and too narrow a 
tabernacle for the lyric muse. — /7mes’ Notice of the Second Edition. 


BULLEN. 
hand-made 


bered. 


‘ Their thought is as essentially English as their treatment.’—A thenaun. 


* His verses are choicely good, and sure begetters of 


Saturday Review. 
*A poet to read. — The National Observer. 


‘There is nothing highly spiced or over-flavoured ; here ev erything 1g is as unspoilt 
and virgin as fruit on the branches, or honey in the comb, and as d ielicious.'—Academ Vs 
‘Heisa a real poet ; he has something to say, and he has a genuine delight and 


a well-trained skill in saying it well.'—Guardian. 


as if the subject he treats had never been handled before.’ 


BRIDGES. 


EDEN. By Roserr 


Acts, with Notes. Fea 


delight in the fit reader.’ 


An Oratorio in 
. 8vo, paper wrapper. 2s. net. 


W. S. TEUFFEL. 
Wakr, M.A., 


VOL. 
Speaker. 
Three 


any reserve to the patient ; 


Type distributed. 


Uniform with Mr, Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics from Elizabethan Songbooks,’ etc. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


Additions, by —— L. 
Professor of Classical Literature at King’s i Be 
London. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 15s. each. 


Scottish Loniler. 


DAVISON’S POETICAL RHAPSODY. 


In two vols. 
paper, 520 copies, numbered ; price for the two vols., 
Also 250 large-paper copies, in half-German calf, num- 


Edited by A. H. 


Printed at the ‘ Chiswick Press,’ post 8vo, 


Only a few copies of this edition left. 


VOL. II. NOW READY. 
By Professor 
Revised, with oo 


Translated by G. C. W. 


Fifth Edition. 
SCHWABE. 


I.—THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD, 


‘What first strikes the reader in turning over its pages is that Mr. Bridges writes VOL. I 


‘A superlative book of reference. . . 
for the fine volume of this translation from ~ German Text of 1890. The task was 
ot a light one, and it gave many chances for 
ind intelligent care bestowed u pe yn it 


THE IMPERIAL PERIOD. 2 
. We have to thank Mr. Warr very cordially 


But we may testify without 
'"—Saturday Keview, 


blundering 


Bonwrmn’s LiBRARIES. 


740 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 


A Complete Set, £158, 14s. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE LIBRARIES. 


f books, Boh 


‘I may say, in regard to all manner 
usefullest thing I know.’—THomas CARLYLE. 


* Animportant body of ct reap literature, for w hic hevery livi ng worker in this country 


w ho draws strength f: 

* Let me say, in passin , that y 
Bohn’s Libraries, issue by Messrs. Bell 
very low prices, well bound, “— | printed, well edited, 
the possessor. —The Rev. Dr. 


Selected Essays of Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated by E. BELForT Bax. 5s. 


Smith (Adam). On the Wealth of Nations. 
Edited by E. Betrort Bax. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Montagu. Letters and Works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord WHARNCLIFFE’S 
Third Edition. Edited by W. Moy Tuomas. 
New and Revised Edition. With Steel Plates. 

2vols. 5s. each. 

Count Grammont’s Memoirs of the Court 
of Charles 11., together with the ‘ Boscobel Tracts.’ 
Including two not before published, etc. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, 5s. 

North’s Lives of the Right Hon. Francis 
North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley 
North, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North. 
By the Hon. RoGer Nortu. Edited by A. 
-— e D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols., each 


ym the past has reason to 


Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Edited by 
Mrs. ALEXANDER Napier. Introduction by 
Prof. J. W. HALEs. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, with the Tour 
in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices, by the Rev. A. 
Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Car rg Vicar 
of Holkham, Editor of the Cambrid 
the ‘ Theological We orks of Barrow. W ith Frontis- 
piece toeach vol. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Brink (B. ten). 
(to Wiclif), By BerNarp TEN Brink. Trans- 
lated by Professor H. M. KENNEDY. 3s. 6d. 

Bede’s (Venerable) Ecclesiastical History 
of England. Together with the Ang zlo-Saxon 
Chronicle. With Notes, Short Life, Analys sis, and 
Map. Edited by J. A. Gites, D.C.L. 55. 

Six Old English Chronicles: viz. Asser’s 
Life of Alfred and the Chronicles of Ethelwerd, 
Gildas Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. Edited, with Notes, by 
J. A. Gives, D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. 5s. 

Lappenberg’s England wneer the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by B. Tuorpe, F.S.A. 
2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Complete and unabridged, with variorum 
Notes ; including those of Guizot, Wenc k, Niebhur, 
Hugo, Neander, and others. 7 vols. 2M aps and 
Portrait. 3s. 6d. each. 

Piutarch’s Lives. Translated, with Notes 
and Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and G. Lone, M.A. 
4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


be gratel ul 
ican hardly make a mistake in purchasing from 
: hey consist 0 


Nico_., in The British Weekly 


Edition of 


Early English Literature | 


Gacette. 


Goethe's Works. Translated into English 
by E. A. Bowrinc, C.B., ANNA SWANWICK, SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, etc. etc. 14 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Complete. 
By E. Beit, M.A. wan Memoir by H. Zi1m- 


MERN. Portrait. 2 vol 3s. 6d. each 


Lessing’ s Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 
Representation of Death by the Ancients. Trans 
lated by E. C. BreasLtEy and HELEN ZIMMERN. 
I rontispiece. 3S. 6d. 

Heine’s Poems. Translated in the Original 
Metres, with Life by E. W. Bowrinc, C.B. 3s. 6d. 


Heine’s Travel-Pictures: The Tour in the 
Harz, Norderney, and ~ k of Ideas, together 
whh the Romantic School. Translated by F. 
STork. With Maps and fon -ndices. 35. 6d 


Cary’s Dante : The Vision of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise. Translated by Rev. H. F. 
Cary, M.A. With Life, Chronological View of 
his Age, Notes, and Index of Proper Names. 
Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


Cervantes’ Galatea : A Pastoral Romance. 
Translated by G. W. J. GyLv. 3s. 6d. 


Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. 
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NOTES 


Fripay’s division, when the survey of the Mombasa-Nyanza 
railway was voted in the House of Commons by a majority of 
Y8, is satisfactory in itself, and highly advantageous to an 
Imperial necessity. Here, in brief, are the arguments for 
the line :—that England is pledged by the Brussels Con- 
ference to the suppression of the slave-trade, and that a 
coast-blockade is both costly and ineffective ; that the 
only way in which the Arabs can be fought is at close 
quarters ; that the sole means of finally killing the traffic 
is by providing an alternative to human porterage through 
the ‘fly-country.’ With one eye upon Exeter Hall, the 
Opposition durst not withstand the motion on its merits, 
but drew fine distinctions between ‘protectorates’ and 
‘spheres of interest,’ besides making insincere complaints 
of information withheld. True, Sir William Harcourt 
seemed mightily put about because the railway is not 
to run over or under Lake Victoria to Uganda: whence 


‘the conclusion that Historicus he may be, but Geo- 


graphicus he is not. In reality, he and his venerable 
leader were but henchmen to Mr. Labouchere, whose 
flippant disregard of the ordinary decencies of patriotism 
was beautifully castigated by Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday 
at the Liberal Union Club. The arrangement whereby 
Sir William and Mr. Gladstone’ spoke but did not vote, 
while Mr. Morley voted (in the minority) but did not 
speak, is curious but not exhilarating to consider. 


Tne same evening Mr. Bryce brought forward his pet 
resolution in favour of free access to mountains in Scot- 
land. He made a long speech wherein the celebrated 
pet lamb played a prominent part, containing beneath 
a good deal of cant and nonsense a small but percep- 
tible residuum of reason. He was answered at once, in 
a very amusing harangue, by Colonel Malcolm, who in- 
sisted that man does not live by bread alone but by 
mutton also, remarked that Highland sheep were unaccus- 
tomed to the visits of strangers, and in effect emphasised 
the baleful influence of the ‘towrow’s’ presence upon 
sheep and sheep-farmers. Lord Elcho took up much the 
same strain, while Sir John Kinloch and Mr. Buchanan re- 
echoed the arguments of Mr. Bryce. The Solicitor-General 
for Scotland summed up the debate on behalf of the Go- 
vernment in an extremely able and happy speech. He 
accepted Mr. Bryce’s resolution, but deprecated altogether 
the idea of legislation on the subject. If landlords on the 
one hand and tourists on the other would only be reason- 
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able, there would be no difficulty at all in the matter. He 
maintained that the facilities for walking and climbing 
hills were much better than was generally supposed, and 
then, adverting to the economic aspect of the question, 
contended that a sum at least equal to the rental of the 
shooting was spent by the tenant. among people of the 
district: which was of course a very important thing for 
them. Lochiel, in a letter to the newspapers, has since 
pointed out that, if you once scare away the sportsmen and 
shooting tenants, it is good-bye to all prospect of raising 
the necessary capital for railways in the Highlands. 





On Monday, after Mr. Goschen had made a statement 
respecting Mr. Tate, Mr. Hanbury delivered himself of a 
long discourse designed to show that we get resu!ts miser- 
ably small in proportion to the enormous sum we spend 
every year on the Army. He asserted that we pay much 
more than either France or Germany, and contrasted what 
we have to show for our money very unfavourably with 
what they have to show for theirs. Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man replied in an extremely ‘douce’ and sensible speech. 
He pointed out that the so-called public military expendi- 
ture in France and Germany does not in the least represent 
the real amount of the burden these nations have to bear. 
An immense mass of labour is steadily diverted from employ- 
ments in which it would be adding to the national wealth : 
everything, in short, has to give way to the Army. If there 
be manceuvres on a large scale, the whole civil trade stands 
still for the troops. Here, the first thing we shcgld have 
to do would be to appoint a committee to assess the com- 
pensation due to farmers and landlords for the us¢ of their 
land. With regard to complete reorganisation, he re- 
minded the House that we do not start with a tabula rasa, 
but that we are bound by old traditions and hampered by 
inveterate prejudices. In fine, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
gave an excellent lead to Mr. Stanhope, who, in submitting 
the Army Estimates on the same evening to Committee of 
Supply, tinged matters military with an even more obtru- 
sively roseate hue, and set forth what has been done to 
make the Army more efficient and Thomas Atkins more 
contented during the last twelve months. 





On Tuesday in the Commons an animated discussion 
took place on a Water Bill promoted by the Birmingham 
Corporation, which desires to tap the sources of the Wye 
in gallant little Wales for the behoof of the Midlands in 
general and the metropolis of the Midlands in particular. 
The Welshmen were up in arms against this proposal : 
deeming it, no doubt, intolerable that their Radical prin- 
cipality should be compelled to supply the headquarters 
of Unionism with so indispensable, though insipid, a com- 
modity, and so Mr. Ellis withstood Mr. Chamberlain to 
his face. Several London members also took exception 
to the bill as being calculated to exclude London from a 
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convenient and likely source of supply. But the second 
reading was carried by a handsome majority. Mr. Mar- 
joribanks subsequently brought forward a resolution in 
favour of having a strong representative element on the 
Scots Fisheries Board ; of allowing that body to ‘ quarrel’ 
or at least examine into the titles of sot-disani proprietors 
of mussel-beds ; and of furnishing an adequate maritime 
police force. His speech consisted of a violent attack on 
Mr. Chamberlain (see Codlin v. Short), a demonstration of 
the admirable character of the Fisheries legislation of the 
last Liberal Government, and an equally cogent demon- 
stration that it requires to be completely altered and 
recast. Mr. Anstruther moved as an addition to the re- 
solution that licences to fish for salmon on the coast should 
be issued wherever practicable by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests; and Mr. Balfour on behalf of the 
Government accepted the resolution as amended, and 
repeated what he had stated to a deputation the day be- 
fore as to the intentions of the Government. 





On Wednesday the House agreed to the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider bills promoted by muni- 
cipalities, and designed to alter the present laws relating 
to sanitation and the control of the police. Afterwards 
the Nonconformists tried to snatch a vote upon an un- 
printed bill enabling the trustees of chapels to acquire 
the freeholds of their property. An animated debate, in 
which the unfairness of the proposition was clearly laid 
down, led to the reference of the proposal to another 
Select Committee. On Thursday there wasa lively discus- 
sion on Salvation rowdyism at Eastbourne. Some lawyers 
argued that the clause in the local Act preventing the 
weekly disturbance had been passed by mistake, while 
many faddists jabbered about religious liberty. Admiral 
Field ridiculed the notion that any principle, religious or 
other, was involved in the Army’s touting. The Govern- 
ment maintained a neutral position, and the second read- 
ing of the bill for the excision of the disputed clause was 
carried by 269 to 122 votes. Mr. Swift MacNeill impeached 
the Government in reference to the Indian Famine ; but 
his statements were demolished by Mr. Curzon, and the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was in his best mood for hard hitting 
at the Liberal Union Club on Tuesday night. Naturally, 
he was not at all inclined to speak peaceably of the 
systematic attempts made by Gladstonians to annihilate 
the Liberal-Unionist party; and his description of the 
means used to attain that end was forcible but not exces- 
sive. All the same, when Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
efforts made by certain Conservatives to fuse the alliance 
into a cohesive party, he ought not to have arrogated to 
himself and his friends the credit of taking ‘a broad view 
of the situation.’ Those Conservatives who wish for a 
more than temporary union do so because they see that 
more manias than Home Rule must be combated by prin- 
ciple. Mr. Chamberlain was far happier in his destructive 
criticism of the policy which the Gladstonians now wear 
lightly like a flower. He proved that, since Mr. Glad- 
stone is ‘the most squeezable of men, he cannot but 
yield to the pressure of his Irish masters. The head has 
followed the tail already over the Evicted Tenants Bill 
and the Mombasa Railway. How, then, can Radicals have 
any confidence in leaders whose single end is to turn out 
the Government anyhow and settle with circumstances 


afterwards as well as may be? They have connived at 


dishonesty of every sort possible in politics; and if ever 
they get a grasp of power they will be compelled to 
make propositions, at any rate for an independent Irish 
Parliament: which of course can never be. 
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In a second speech Mr. Chamberlain touched upon the 
recent County Council elections, to better purpose, we 
cannot help thinking, than Mr. Goschen, who explained 
away defeat the same evening. Mr. Chamberlain con- 
tended that the one fatal defect of all the Moderate candi- 
dates was that their policy was a policy of negation, and ‘a 
policy of negation is no good in a democratic represen- 
tative system.’ He argued that in municipal as in national 
politics it is possible for the Unionist party to put out 
‘a simple and moderate programme, but at the same 
time a practical and generous one.’ It was this lack of a 
programme which made the Seventy and Seven Promises 
of Professor Stuart and his ragged regiment so fascinating 
to the perfervid intellects of Progressively inclined rate- 
payers. Mr. Goschen demonstrated that the Progressives 
swelled their poll by these promises, True, ratepayers 
will argue: ‘If these fellows promise all this, we can but 
get some of it.’ Of course, Mr. Goschen’s view of the 
matter does not excuse the indolent Moderate : it adds to 
the blame of the indolent Moderate’s leaders, who ought 
to have presented a carefully drafted policy of adminis- 
tration. Since the function of the Council is administra- 
tive, it follows that to criticise Progressive dreams is but 
one part of the Moderate’s business: he has likewise to 
show how the work can be done decently on a sound 
economic basis: in fact, to adopt Mr, Chamberlain’s 


position. 





Tue electors of the Province of Quebec have refused in 
any way to identify themselves with Mercier’s malversa- 
tions. The Mercier party, deserted by the leaders of the 
Dominion Liberals, can muster no more than seventeen 
members against fifty-two who are returned to support 
Mr. Angers and his Government. Of the late Ministry 
only two now hold seats—Mercier and Mr. Shehyn, the 
late Treasurer. They got their votes by a skilful substitu- 
tion of constitutional subtleties for the main point at issue. 
The Liberal press, taking heart from the fact that four 
anti-Mercierite Liberals are returned, argues that this 
ruin has fallen not upon the party but upon those who 
used their position in the party for corrupt ends ; and the 
position is quite tenable. A political creed may be re- 
spectable in itself, yet disreputable through the misdeeds 
of its exponents. But we cannot avoid an expression of 
satisfaction that for the next three years Quebec will be 
in the hands of those who may be trusted to second the 
commercial policy of Mr. Abbott's Administration, and 
thus to disprove the reckless assertions of the annexation- 
ists. 
nals are to be arrested: himself is to be expelled the 
House. Mr. Mercier was rather 
favoured by circumstances which enabled him to play the 
martyr: and so long as he is punished the time of punish- 
ment scarce matters. But in his case a gentleman had 
committed suicide long ago. 


Mr. Mercier and such of his colleagues as are crimi- 


This delay is wise. 


Peruaprs no country has essayed more persistently to 
deal with the question of liquor-selling than Canada. The 
Dominion stands lowest in the colonies, and nearly lowest 
among the countries of the world, in the consumption of 
liquor ; yet she has tried to carry abstinence still further 
by passing prohibitory liquor laws which, though not ap- 
plying to the whole country, could be adopted by indivi- 
dual counties. The Scott Act was tried with admirable 
—failure, as the Government guessed would be the case ; 
for neither crime nor drunkenness was less in the forswear- 
ing counties, while the law became the laughing-stock 
of the land. But the Government, moved thereto by 
temperance and prohibition people, are again attempting 
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to solve the question by appointing a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the effects of the liquor traffic upon 
‘interests affected by it,’ and to discover how a general 
prohibitory law would act upon the ‘social conditions, 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests, and the 
revenues of the municipalities and provinces.. Why not 
go to Maine and Kansas? Or, in effect, why answer the 
faddist according to his fad ? 





‘He poor relation is found in every family ; and New- 
foundland is ‘our unhappy cousin’: she has had to 
endure more cuffs and kicks from earth and heaven than 
any of her blood. Bleak and none too hospitable in soil, 
she has been a bone of contention unto England, France, 
Canada, and the United States ; and the bone has been 
badly gnawed. She has had a nasty portion in the matter 
of the Fisheries, she has been desperately poor all along, 
she has had disaster after disaster with her fishing fleet ; 
and now comes another, which literally leaves her naked. 
Many lives have been lost, the back of the season’s suc- 
cess has been broken, and her fisher-folk are little better 
than homeless, The Lord Mayor has written to The Times 
asking for contributions. It is to be hoped there will be 
a generous response: gifts to Newfoundland are well 
bestowed. 





Mr. Tate has withdrawn his offer, and his collection 
of masterpieces will go no more a-roving—for a while at 
least. The decision whereat Mr. Goschen arrived was 
inevitable. Mr. Tate would have naught to do with the 
Museum at South Kensington, while the site now occu- 
pied by the School of Needlework was all-too cramped 
for him. The one plot of ground on which he had set 
his affections was claimed in the cause of science. The 
Government has behaved with courtesy and firmness. A 
gift-horse, when it is offered to a nation, must be looked 
at sternly in the mouth: or the buffooneries of Mr. Harry 
Furniss would now be flaunting it in the National Gallery. 
And there really is no need to prostrate ourselves before 
the new munificence which hedges itself around by in- 
superable ‘ifs’ and ‘buts.’ The question of a Gallery of 
British Art remains unaffected by Mr. Goschen’s decision. 
If such an institution could be established without becom- 
ing—like the Chantrey Bequest—a Tom Tiddler’s Ground 
for the Academy, it should receive the support of all. 
Then at least we should have some security that, after a 
proper interval, what was worthy in British art might pass 
into the great collection in Trafalgar Square. But when 
the British Luxembourg is founded, its constitution must 
be free and untrammelled. It is far better to lose £80,000 
than for ever to preclude the possibility of founding a public 
gallery which shall be at once a hell for the damned and 
a purgatory for those whose salvation is in doubt. 





On Wednesday Mrs. Osborne appeared at the Old 
Bailey to answer two indictments charging her with theft 
and perjury. She was sentenced to nine months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. Notwithstanding all the 
elements of sentiment and romance which affect the con- 
sideration of the case, there can be no doubt that the pro- 
secution was imperative, and the punishment no more than 
just. So that the sooner the case is thoroughly forgotten 
the better. 





Austra.ian banks have a great deal of trouble one way 
and the other: some are worse than unsound, while others 
have suffered from the scepticism of the public. The Mer- 
cantile Bank at Melbourne has gone into liquidation owing 
to an extraordinary withdrawal of deposits; and but a 
short time since two banking corporations in Sydney sus- 
pended operation. In truth, banking business in Australia 
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is on quite a different plan from that in England. It is 
absurdly easy to open an account there, and an overdraft 
may be got with little trouble where the customer is known 
at the bank. This generous way of doing business brings 
its own punishment, and in the end the bank suffers at 
the hands of befriended patrons. The wonder is that 
Australia endures commercially as she does; but that is 
her secret. 





Or late there has been a rise of about 15 per cent. in 
the shares of the Lake Shore Company, an important 
branch of the Vanderbilt system, carrying the New York 
Central from Buffalo to Chicago. Last dividend was 
merely 6 per cent. per annum; but the road has been 
earning more, and a considerable amount has been spent 
on ‘ betterments.’ The shareholders are now to receive 
a species of bonus for their continence; and it is apparent 
to investors that great savings will presently be effected 
by the repayment of bonds long since issued at heavy 
interest. Yet, as the stock has reached a high level, one 
may do worse than realise. 





In the so-called international markets, copper figures for 
as much as silver: partly because of the manifold uses of 
the metal, and partly because the shares of several leading 
Companies—the Rio Tinto, for instance—are gambling 
counters in London, Paris, and Berlin. Last year’s pro- 
duction is estimated at 275,000 tons, as compared to 
269,000 tons in 1890; and the increase, though small, is 
significant—average prices being distinctly lower in 1891 
than in 1890. The increase is due to the larger out- 
put of the American mines, which yielded 124,000 tons, or 
nearly half the world’s supply. Present quotations are 
unsatisfactory to many companies, and attempts are being 
made to limit the production ; but they are almost certain 
to fail, though the output is not like to increase—as the 
price has fallen to £45 per ton. 





Tue report of the Prudential Assurance Company fur- 
nishes a remarkable illustration of the rapid extension of 
life insurance. It gives the figures not only for last year 
but also for the quinquennial period 1887-1891. In the 
ordinary branch the policies issued in the past twelve 
months numbered 58,118, assuring the sum of £5,952,493, 
and included 1180 of £500 and upwards; while the new 
annual premium income was £355,980. The premiums 
received in this section during the year amounted to 
£1,442,746, being an increase of £280,097 over those in 
1890 ; and in the industrial branch the income from the 
same source was £3,688,338, being an increase of £170,413. 
During the period under review the premium income in- 
creased 55 per cent., while the assets of the Company 
rose from £6,811,954 to £14,623,627. The total yearly 
revenue, including interest on investments, reaches 
£5,500,000 ; and the Company insures nearly ten millions 
of people, or about one-fourth the population of the 


United Kingdom. 





Pusuic favour for that financial undertaking which has 
made itself conspicuous by company-promoting—The 
Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation 
(Limited)—seems on the wane. The £10 shares, with £3 
paid (roughly there are 200,000) sell at less than £2, 10s., 
though last year they were quoted at £6, and in 1890 at 
£8,10s. Fora time large profits were realised from floating 
companies which lost several millions; but the concern 
itself seems to have been bitten at last. Probably it is loaded 
with securities that could not be floated, and that are now 
depreciated in value ; while it is undoubtedly involved in 
Murrieta and Co.’s affairs. 
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THE SECRETARY-AT-SEA - 


R. STANHOPE'’S speech follows hard on Sir 
Charles Dilke’s book. It is (nevertheless) far 
from consoling. The Radical was statesmanlike and 
constructive: the Secretary is (to put it gently) op- 
timistic. Much has been done for the Army during 
the last five years: more, at any rate, than would have 
been attempted by the Gladstonians. But it is a good 
rule, after all, to begin at the beginning. Reforms in 
detail are useless while the system is yet to seek. The 
British Empire (being favoured of Providence) is ad- 
ministered, for defensive purposes, by the Admiralty, 
the War Office, and the Indian Government. The 
functions of these three bodies are dissimilar, and 
should be distinct. But the War Office, a hopeless 
and essentially domestic institution, has insisted on 
meddling with foreign affairs. Consequently the Home 
Army, apart from its African expeditions—which are 
interesting—has become a mere supplement to the 
other services. We maintain 106,000 men, that is, to 
supply recruits and reinforcements to India and (in 
case the Channel Fleet should be destroyed) to give 
stability to the Volunteers. 

Twenty years ago, when the long-service system 
broke down, we adopted the Continental plan of a 
short term with the colours and a long period in the 
Reserve : which was to give us a sufficient force upon 
mobilisation. But enlistment for three years would 
have made foreign service impossible. We fell back, as 
usual, on a compromise. And seven years’ enlistment, 
though it provides well enough (at an unnecessary ex- 
pense) for Indian requirements, has deprived us of our 
army at home. Recruiting is difficult, because the Re- 
servist’s chance of civil employment is spoiled. And 
when we have our recruits we fail to make proper use of 
them. Half of our line battalions are oversea ; the rest 
are at a low establishment, and are entirely untrained. 
At Aldershot we have the semblance of brigades ; but 
“in the British Army’ (says one in’ authority) ‘ the art 
of handling the army corps, or even the division, is 
absolutely unknown.’ The War Office, having to work 
the roster for foreign service, is forced to administer 
battalions as unconnected units. We have therefore 
no generals; and we can have none until our one 
hundred and forty-one battalions are settled and 
grouped into brigades, divisions, and army corps. To 
achieve this end, according to Sir Charles and his co- 
author, Captain Wilkinson, we have only to be logical. 
The three services must be severed. We have at pre- 
sent (roughly speaking) 70,000 men in India, 30,000 in 
the colonia! garrisons, and 100,000 in Great Britain. 
The naval stations should be handed over to the Ad- 
miralty, and the Indian military system to the Indian 
Government. The home authorities would then be 
charged with their proper share in the management of 
Imperial defence—the raising, maintenance, and _train- 
ing of the home forces, and nothing besides. 

The possibility of which changes is easily shown. As 
thus: apart from the cost of her 70,000 British soldiers, 
the expenditure of India in Britain amounts to nearly 
four millions a-year. Most of this sum would be 
necessary under any system. But £750,000 thereof is 
the price paid for recruits in addition to their pay and 
to the passage out and home. Relieved of this burden, 
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the Indian Government could enlist year by year 
10,000 men in Britain: could house and train them 
for twelve months before embarkation ; and, finally, 
could pension every discharged soldier after (say) 
eighteen years’ service. ‘The naval bases, on the other 
hand, are held for the benefit of the fleet. Their garri- 
sons are tied to them under all circumstances, and re 
quire a different training from that needed by the Home 
Army. They must be long-service men, and (whether 
gunners or infantry) skilled in the defence of works. 
The Royal Marines are 14,000 strong and cost one 
million: the troops in the coaling-stations number 
about 28,000 and cost two. We have only to transfer 
two millions from the Army to the Navy Estimates and 
empower the Admiralty to raise thirty thousand marines, 
An experiment on a small scale in this direction, said 
Mr. Stanhope on Tuesday, is to be tried forthwith. 

By these alterations the Navy, to begin with, would 
gain immensely: if only by having its bases under its 
own control. Provided that officers of all ranks re- 
mained as easily interchangeable between the services 
as now, India could lose nothing. She would, on the 
contrary, stand to win: for we should take the oppor- 
tunity of abolishing the Presidency system: and, more- 
over, our power of sending her reinforcements would be 
vastly increased. At present our 100,000 men, with 
the 80,000 Reserve, are just sufficient to form the two 
army corps which we have undertaken to send to Quetta, 
and the two others which will be the first portion of 
the field army at home. But three years’ service, as all 
men understand, is ample for the infantryman, if he be 
—not, as now, drilled in the barrack-square of a skele- 
ton and isolated battalion but—taken through a pro- 
gressive course of training, from goose-step to grand 
manceuvres. And three years’ service, with seven in 
even if the long-service 





the Reserve, would give us 





forces were recruited from time-expired men—a Reserve 
of 150,000. Which would yield, on mobilisation, 
250,000 regulars at home: or seven and a-half army 
corps. ‘The men would be easily obtained : for recruit- 
ing would be popular. Lads discharged at twenty-one 
would find their chance of civil employment absolutely 
bettered by their training. It is other-guess work with 
men of twenty-six. 

Our numerical strength, then, would be doubled by 
the change, without any increase of expense. But the 
real benefit would come with the possibility of effi- 
cient organisation. The interference of the War Office, 
and its ruinous shifting of battalions, once stopped, we 
could choose our war-commander, and give him autho- 
rity to train his army and his officers for their work. 
In Germany, for special reasons, such an officer is styled 
Chief of the Staff. In England, where the head of the 
State is no longer head of the Army, we should give 
him his proper name of Commander-in-Chief. He 
does not, like the War Office, manage battalions. He 
studies the art of command: and practices it—in the 
Autumn Manceuvres. Under him would be the staff, the 
several army corps, the transport : all things, in short, 
which go to make up an army in the field. With him 
would be a master-general (Sir George Chesney’s term), 
who would control the various branches of supply: pro- 
visions, arms, ammunition, clothing, and tools. ‘The 
country would be divided into districts, each with its 
army corps complete in infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
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regiments, and their contingents of the Reserve : com- 
plete also in transport, commissariat, and stores. The 
defence of our fortresses and commercial ports would 
be left to the reorganised militia and volunteers. 

The changes here proposed may not—all of them—be 
possible for the moment. Who the ideal Commander- 
in-Chief would be, and who his master-general, is suffi- 
ciently plain. Lord Roberts and Sir George Chesney 
have given us one army in India. Perhaps they could 
be trusted to make us another at home. But the sever- 
ance of the services—the placing of the Indian Army, 
the Home Army, and the garrisons, each under the orga- 
nisation best suited to it—is both possible and neces- 
sary. So only may we attempt a real short-service 
system, under circumstances to which short-service is 
appropriate. And so only may we give our Army a 
military training. ‘The Secretary at War, like many 
officials, confuses wisdom with virtue—a knowledge of 
his subject with a mastery of its details. Mr. Stan- 
hope has not answered his critics. He would do better 
to attend to the broad issues before him than to the 
gentle remonstrances of his subordinate clerks. ‘The 
arrangements for the management of the Army and 
Navy, say Sir Charles and Captain Wilkinson, 


* seem 
to have taken shape without reference to war. 

It is as though the nation in its calculations had for- 
gotten the possibility of war. Now, not only is the 
Tory an apostle of efficiency, but Conservatism was in- 
vented in the interest of the services. 





THE SEED OF 'TOMLINSON 
[’ is a truism that respectable people have the mis- 
fortune to be cowards. A corresponding remark, 
suggested by a late experience, is that moderate men 
are—let us say unwisely indolent. The single word 
which would most accurately express the fact is one to 
be indicated rather than used in well-bred journalism. 
Indolence, then (let us say), has been powerful enough 
with the Moderate Voter to persuade him to allow a set 
of young men dreaming dreams and advocates of more 
or less pious opinions to snatch the power of taxing 
him for the next three years: and taxed he will be. 
For three years to come a body whose directing ele- 
ment will be found in Mr, John Burns, Mr Sidney 
Webb, Mr. M‘Dougall, Mr. Parkinson, will have the 
rates at its mercy. It will be in a position to co-operate 
with the Trades’ Unions, and pay more than the market 
rate of wages (withthe ratepayers’ money), so as to square 
the friendly Working-Man. ‘The morality of the Pruri- 
ency Party will be actively enforced. Much time will 
be devoted to discussing (and advocating) the economic 
‘ideas’ of the young men dreaming dreams. Public 
improvements will be postponed : till Parliament can be 
compelled to surrender an increase of powers. In short, 
the last three years will be repeated, ‘ only more so,’ and 
with better opportunities. The Progressive majority 
is much larger; there is a general election just ahead; 
and we may look to see the London County Council in 
active alliance with the Radicals, and bargaining for 
the control of the police and a revision of the incidence 

of taxation in part payment for its services. 
It is impossible to account for this result of the elec- 
tion except by the indolence (so to speak) of the Mode- 
rate Voter. ‘The fact that not one-half the totality of 
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votes was polled proves that the majority is not in 
favour of the Progressive programme. If it were, the 
votes for the winning party would have been more 
numerous by far. The Progressives doubtless polled 
their full strength—or thereabouts. Of the absten- 
tions—which were so many that the Moderate Vote 
is computed to have been no less than thirty-seven 
per cent. below its fighting weight—a considerable 
proportion can be accounted for by sheer ignorance and 
uncivic indifference. The ingenious explanation that 
many tradesmen stayed away because it was a Saturday 
(a busy day with them) is somewhat futile. The polling- 
places were so many and so accessible, the rush of voters 
was so feeble, that the unwillingness to lose the little 
time required to record a vote need scarce be taken 
into account. Al] allowances made, it is clear that 
innumerable abstentions were due to pure ‘ indolence’ 
and a stupid incapacity to realise what was at stake. 
In a multitude of cases’the Moderate Voter—(whose 
family name is ‘Tomlinson)—did not care enough about 
the matter to go to the poll at all. He was therefore 
most deservedly beaten by opponents who at least be- 
lieve in their cause, and will at least exert themselves in 
its behalf. Until the substantial environment of fat in 
which he cherishes his torpor be pierced by something 
which will make him smart, he will continue to sit in 
‘indolence * (as before), expecting other people to do his 
work ; and the power will be in the hands of the active, 
hungry minority which he has allowed to beat him. And 
on that side there will assuredly be no lack of zeal. There 
are plenty of motives to keep it on the stretch. It has 
the Prigs with it, for one thing; and the Prigs are as 
zealous as vanity and wind can make them. In con- 
nection with these persons it is worth remarking that 
they enjoy a good deal of characteristic tolerance from 
certain Moderate persons who find the policy of their 
own party too ‘negative’: a delightful phrase which, 
after some reflection, we have at last contrived to under- 
stand. ‘The meaning is that you must not oppose a 
piece of mischief unless you have a counter proposal 
for a big ‘ reform’ of some kind as a set-off. (Are the 
Prigs not happy in a time when the mere possession of 
a fine scheme of change is counted a virtue?) Then, 
Little Bethel is with the Progressive, intent on the joy 
of finding dirt with the eye of virtue. Thirdly, envy, 
which is the better half of Radicalism, is strong for the 
Progressive ; for he shall make the ground-landlord 
pay for being better born, better bred, better educated, 
better washed, better dressed, better supplied with 
money, than the Prig and the Tradesman, whose read- 
ing is in the society papers and all about revelations 
of aristocratic immorality. Last and best of all, the 
Progressive has the Working-Man Vote with him; and 
the Miners’ Federation is giving at this moment a really 
beautiful object-lesson (as they say on that side) of 
what may be expected as soon as the Working-Man 
‘comes off. In the pure and simple interests of their 
own pockets the miners are preparing to disturb the 
national commerce and to inflict a certain amount of 
acute suffering on their brethren in other trades. Is 
there any reason to suppose that this same combination 
of ignorance and selfishness will not be just as potent 
in London as it is in Yorkshire? We trow not. It 
will find abundant encouragement and leadership from 
politicians hard-up for votes, retired officials yearning 
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to be busy, and all sorts of smart young men of the 
* Attorney Species’ on the outlook for an opening. 
Leaders and led will give the seed of Tomlinson 
enough to think about for the next three years. ‘Those 
of them who did not vote, whether from ‘ indolence ” or 
from the serene superiority which did not think its own 
side properly supplied with ‘causes, will learn what 
comes of the smug indifferentism which allows your 
enemy to win. We have seen what County Council 
finance and County Council agitation could be while 
the Progressives might still be kept in some measure 
of order. Already the Progressive has snubbed the 
thoughtful Sir Thomas Farrer, the well-informed Lord 
Lingen. In the new Council these two will be merely 
insignificant, and Lord Rosebery will keep at a dis- 
tance. In the new Council the effective power will be 
in the hands of the Attorney Species, Little Bethel, 
and the ‘Leaders of the People’°—those Genuine 
Working-Men who find it more comfortable to draw 
a salary for advancing the good cause by talk than to 
stick to coopering or mechanical engineering. Cleon 
and the Sausage-Seller will run their old course of 
rivalry: for which the ratepayer will have to furnish 
the prizes. It is perhaps as well that it should be so. 
Nothing, it is clear, will rouse the Londoner except a 
bad pain in his pocket. The misfortune is that the 
penalty will not fall on the sluggards and the superior 





persons alone whose great souls are above negative 
attitudes: for that all London will be hag-rid by the 
new Council, even as it was by the late School Board. 
But that is the inevitable result of putting power into 
the hands of a set of voters who take no stock in their 
own affairs. 





THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY 


. WENTY-FIVE years of licensed brigandage’: “tis 

a pretty severe comment upon an_ institution 
which, to say nothing of the immediate and devoted 
support of a State, has had the patronage of a nation, 
and has numbered among its paid officers such distin- 
guished public men as General Beauregard: whose 
salary, by the way, was about two thousand pounds a- 
year, and whose duty was to announce a set of lucky 
numbers. Yet that is how the most influential weekly 
paper of the United States is pleased to refer to the 
announcement of John A. Morris, President of the 
Louisiana Lottery, that the fight for a renewal of the 
charter is over; and it is among the mildest references 
of all. ‘The Corporation has tried to retire in the high 
Roman fashion, professing the wish to see Louisiana at 
peace and the agitation ended; but not until it had 
offered—and offered in vain—the Legislature of the 
State as much as £245,000 for the renewal of its 
charter. The attempt at dignity in dissolution can- 
not, therefore, impress the world as genuine. And 
it is a matter for the world, since the United States 
is a big country, and it must be reckoned with— 
more or less. Here is a gambling institution which 
bled the other States of the Union to the tune of three 
millions sterling a-year—and dispensed again? Well, 
the merest fraction of that. The dividends have been 
almost fabulous: yet all this has gone on for twenty-five 
years. Scarce a newspaper in America but at some 
time or other has dangled the advertisements of the 
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Lottery Company before the ignorant and greedy citi- 
zen ; not a village but has added to Morris’s immense 
wealth and helped to pay Beauregard’s wages. What 
has stopped it, or is stopping it, all? The cry has 
gone forth among the moral evangelists la-bas that 
the interdict is due to public sentiment, the conscience 
of the people ; but, in truth, it is more easily, and more 
probably, traceable to the fact that people outside 
Louisiana thought it was altogether too fine a thing 
for the Lottery Corporation. Louisiana has hugged 
the monster to her bosom for a generation, and would 
probably have granted the renewal of the charter ; 
but Congress, annoyed to discover itself the represen- 
tative of a great nation a thought too highly taxed 
indeed for the sake of Morris and Co., passed the Anti- 
Lottery Postal Law, which prevents the literature of 
the Company from passing through the post. 

In connection with the Public Conscience theory, 
it is significant that only one notable newspaper in 
Louisiana conducted the crusade against this gigantic 
swindle, which has utterly demoralised the people of 
the State, crippled industry, unnerved the worker, and 
made the population merely shiftless as a whole. If 
credit be due to anybody in this matter, it should go 
to the handful of Louisiana men who fought the good 
fight, and brought in the other States by showing 
up (the one invincible argument) the immense contri- 
butions they were making yearly to a ring of sharking 
capitalists. And thus awoke that fearful and wonder- 
ful thing, ‘the omnipotent public conscience, as an 
American paper calls it. The same paper, however, is 
responsible for the announcement that the Lottery 
Corporation, the day after it had benignantly intimated 
that now, on the grounds of peace and citizenship, it 
would rather not accept a charter without a dollar of 
tax, imported twenty-six boxes of Winchester rifles 
and twenty-six thousand rounds of ball cartridge. That 
looks a little ‘tall, but Columbia (happy land !) is the 
place of tall things: as witness the trees of the Yose- 
mite Valley, the Dakota flats in New York—and the 
Louisiana Lottery. It is quite possible that the epi- 
taph of this great and rascally Gogmagog is being 
written too soon, for millionaires are very wily, and we 
must not forget that veterans of war are brothers in 
arms with these. But still, you are fortified when you 
read that Anti-Lottery Postal Law and all the story 
of that ‘omnipotent public conscience.’ 





CORNELIUS AND PETER: AN APOLOGUE 


HAVE always regarded with wonder and awe 
The conception of Justice embodied in Law: 
For it dealt in a highly remarkable way 
With Cornelius Molloy and with Peter O'Shea. 


Now, Peter O’Shea was by nature a serf, 

And he paid (when he could) for his land and his turf: 
But Cornelius, his friend, was a broth of a boy— 

The Sassenach’s scourge was Cornelius Molloy. 


Cornelius adopted the Plan of Campaign, 
And he tried to tempt Peter, but tempted in vain. 

‘°T was the masther, not thim, I conthracted to pay : 
Tis a quare kind of business,’ said Peter O'Shea. 
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But the Plan of Campaign, as its authors confess, 
Was not, on the whole, a decided success : 

And the blackguardly minion whom tyrants employ 
Evicted at last great Cornelius Molloy. 


The Saxon oppressor, still potent for harm, 
Gave Peter a lease of Cornelius’ farm : 

Which Peter accepted with virtuous joy— 
For he lived quite adjacent to Mr. Molloy. 


Cornelius was angry (and faith hed a right), 
So he came with a party to Peter’s by night, 
And they shot through the door, with intention to slay 
That traitor and land-grabber, Peter O'Shea. 


Poor Peter was pained, but he scorned to show fear : 
“Sure the law will protect me so long as I’m here: 
*Tis an iligant holding and little to pay ; 

Och ! “twas only wid shnipe-shot !? said Pether O’Shea. 


But the Liberal Party observed with dismay 
The outrageous proceedings of Peter O'Shea : 
And Mr. O'Kelly, our pride and our joy, 
Made a law for restoring Cornelius Molloy. 


Cornelius came back to his former abode, 

And Peter was houseless, and starved on the road : 
For Justice, whose methods O'Kelly can tell, 
Gave Cornelius his holding and Peter's as well. 


It is this which inspires us with feelings of awe 
For the standards of Justice embodied in Law: 
And tenants, the law when inclined to obey, 
Will be cheered by the instance of Peter O'Shea. 





AGRICULTURAL CHANGES 

HE Board of Agriculture is to be thanked for the 
most complete and instructive Returns of English 
farming ever given to the public. ‘They are the more 
timely and the more useful as they enable us to confirm, 
and contradict, and supplement from definite facts, the 
impressions of the irresponsibles just now flooding 
the newspapers with information. It may be said at 
the outset that the figures will surprise no careful 
student : they do but put into definite shape opinions 
frequently expressed in these columns and elsewhere. 
For example, the dominating feature of the Report is 
the decrease of arable and the increase of pasture. 
Twenty years ago the proportion of one to other was 
as three to two—18,403,000 acres being returned as 
arable to 12,435,000 of pasture ; but of the 32,919,000 
now returned as cultivated, no less than 16,434,000 are 
pasture. Extension, enclosure, and reclamation account 
for about 2,000,000 ; and the change from arable to 
pasture for very nearly as many. The most consider- 
able shrinkage is in corn, which has dwindled from 
9,675,000 acres in 1871 to 7,925,000 in 1891 ; and to 
judge from the fact that the area was diminished by 
108,000 acres between ‘90 and °91, it would appear that 
the change is being accelerated. Three-fourths of the 
diminution (or 79,000 acres) is due to the decline in 
wheat, which, over England and Scotland alike, is 
general. Only Cambridgeshire presents an exception : 
which county devoted 1721 more acres to wheat last 
year than in 1890; and probably her farmers are 
repenting it, for we have heard of rare bargains in 
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Cambridgeshire land of late. Scotland, it may be noted, 
is replacing wheat with barley, to which in “91 she de- 
voted 7473 acres more than in 90; but, on the other 
hand, oatmeal seems to be losing her favour, for 21,407 
acres less are given to oats. A similar and propor- 
tionate change has been wrought in Wales ; but Eng- 
land gives 24,682 new acres to this cereal, and the fact 
is instructive. 

It is probably connected with a change that has 
puzzled several commentators : the remarkable increase 
(namely) in the number of horses used for farm-work. 
At first the figures are puzzling. When 18,242,000 
acres had to be ploughed it was found that 943,000 
horses were enough; but it appears to take 1,023,000 
horses for an arable area of 16,485,000 acres. The 
explanation is simple. For some time past the British 
farmer has seen that judicious horse-breeding is a 
highly remunerative branch of his calling, and that the 
most economical way of working it is to use his brood- 
mares on his farm. The colts are kept and worked 
up to five or six years old: when they are sold to 
dealers who visit country districts to pick up cattle fit 
for heavy work in towns. Up to that age they are 
‘agricultural horses’: which explains the mystery. Par- 
ticular reference is made to those Shire horses whose 
merits have been sung so persistently and effectually by 
(among others) Mr. Freeman Mitford. Since he suc- 
ceeded the late Lord Redesdale he has done a vast deal 
to encourage this industry among the Gloucestershire 
farmers. It is a risky business, no doubt, when you push 
it with a large ambition ; for a mare is at stake that 
may be worth £150, and there are enterprising breeders 
that will send her to a stallion at a ten-guinea fee—ten 
times as much as is paid for an ordinarily good horse. 
Worked on a great scale, it does excellently ; but the 
only way to insure against the inevitable percentage 





At a sale of 
Shire horses the other day the average price was 
about £150 each; but Mr. Mitford is quite right in 
holding that the geldings are the backbone of the 
trade, and for the best of these the breeder cannot cal- 
culate on more than an average of £60 to £65. ‘These 
observations, be it noted, are based on information 
from the farms; but the Returns quite bear them out. 
Thus, the number of ‘mares for breeding and unbroken 
horses’ has increased from 845,000 to 465,000 in five 
years; and in ‘91 the brood-mares alone were 64,210 
strong as compared to 57,430 in “90, 52,241 in °89, and 
50,495 in °88. In some districts half-bred horses for 
the army are raised in much the same way. (On one 
estate the tenants find it very profitable to bring their 
ponies to a beautiful little Arab stallion, standing 
between fourteen and fifteen hands.) Horse-breeding, 
therefore, appears to be intimately connected with the 
future of British agriculture. 

That cattle should multiply is a corollary to the 
increase of grass; in five years the head has gone up 
by a million. The stock in Great Britain numbered 
6,853,000 in °91 as compared to 6,509,000 in ‘90 and 
6,140,000 in °89. Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
have greatly increased—especially in Aberdeenshire. 
But Scotland in general shows a considerable decrease 
in two-year-olds: the cattle there, as in some of the 
Welsh counties, being probably sold early for fattening 
on English pasture. Sheep-grazing appears to flourish: 


of loss is to have plenty of mares. 
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despite the outcry of the farmers that they cannot get 
a paying price for wool. In several quarters we have 
found a growing tendency to get the mutton into 
market very soon; but there are no means at present 
of testing its extent. Connoisseurs will have it that 
you do not know the taste of mutton till you have 
eaten of a fifteen-year old sheep fed in Australia ; but 
the British farmer seems resolved that we shall eat what 
is practically lamb with another name. 

Many incidental references to Norfolk go far to 
establish the bad eminence of that county : whose total 
acreage, under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass, 
declined from 1,093,395 in “90 to 1,090,552 in °91. 
These figures tell a tale of vacant farms ; but, in addi- 
tion to that, it would seem, from the increase in the 
number of farming owners and the decrease in the 
number of farming tenants, that many proprietors are 
trying to make the best they may of land they cannot 
let. Mr. P. G. Craigie, who is responsible for the 
Report, directs special attention to a striking decrease 
in the county of the number of young and two-year-old 
cattle. These things are worth noting: (1) because 
Norfolk is pre-eminently a wheat county; and (2) be- 
cause they go far to show that when the revival of agri- 
culture comes—if it ever do come—it will not take the 
form of profit on grain. If the Board of Agriculture 
had subjoined to its account of cattle and horses a 
statement of the number of men employed now and for 
a few years back, and of the wages paid in each county, 
a great light would have been thrown on a burning 
question. As it is, the careful politician will do well 
to con his Returns with the preliminary Census Report 
in the other hand. 

The facts about market-gardening are well worthy 
the attention. Not at a revolutionary pace, but steadily 
and surely, our people are beginning to turn their 
attention to la petite culture. In °88 the area under 
‘small fruit” was 36,700 acres, in “90 it rose to 46,200, 
and it is now (91) as much as 58,700. Kent, of course, 
is easily first—with a good third of the whole area ; but 
the increase is distributed over well-nigh every English 
county. In Scotland the change is less regular. There, 
market-gardening proper, as distinguished from the 
cultivation of apples and berries, is rapidly extending : 
in 1881 vegetables were grown in 46,604 acres, but in 
‘91 the area had spread to 81,368. 

It is question here of but a few important points in 
this most valuable document ; but they are enough to 
show the direction enterprise has taken and is likely to 
take. Most of them have been pointed out already 
in The National Observer, but an induction from facts 
under personal observation is necessarily less authorita- 
tive than a generalisation from figures applied to every 
corner of the country. One word remains: the statistics, 
taken altogether, are far more hopeful than we had any 
right to expect. Unfortunately, they only bring us up 
to the June of ‘91, and take no account of the bad 
harvest that followed. 





THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP 


HE last performance at the Independent Theatre 
was a weariness even to a packed audience. The 
couplets into which some ineffable person ‘had twisted 
the exquisite verse of Théodore de Banville would have 
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shamed the late Mr. Robert Reece ; while 7he Minis- 
ter’s Call, whether from defective structure or inade- 
quate presentation, was merely unintelligible. On the 
other hand, Mr. Archer’s translation from the Danish 
of Brandes—A Visit is its title—has not only a certain 
merit of its own, but has given rise to a very pretty 
controversy. A girl does not marry, says the immortal 
Gyp, to read Sir Walter; and people do not visit the 
Independent Theatre to be bored by half-baked pro- 
priety. We were therefore the more surprised to dis: 
cover that there is so little freedom or independence 
in Mr. Grein’s undertaking that at the Royalty the 
Licenser’s blue-pencil is omnipotent. The one number 
in the programme which was touched with vitality and 
gave a semblance of justification to the enterprise was 
shamefully mutilated. In its original shape there is 
nothing in it that a reasonably healthy mind could 
distort into impurity. But the Reader of Plays, who 
manages in some occult fashion to mirror public 
opinion, showed that his scent is as keen as Parkin- 
son’s. There is nothing more remarkable in the British 
character than its adoration of ‘ purity, save only its 
incredible incapacity to discriminate between pure and 
impure. One article in our creed runs: ‘ Blessed is he 
that harboureth an impure thought... To which may 
be added the corollary : ‘Cursed is he that giveth it 
utterance.’ In strict accord, therefore, with the British 
superstition, the Dramatic Censor visited 4 Visit with 
blue ruin. By a most adroit excision of certain passages, 
whose diction portended danger, he imported into a per- 
fectly moral play a suggestion of wholly superfluous sin. 
The sin is left to the pure imagination, always quick to 
make the most of hints; the temptation, which alone 
excuses the sin and gives probability to the event, is 
solemnly suppressed, lest it upset the good man, and 
tempt him to ‘go wrong again.” As Mr. Archer says, in 
an excellent letter addressed to T'he St. James's Gazette, 
it is as though Lovelace’s drug were suppressed, and our 
full sympathy still claimed for Clarissa. 
there can be no doubt that our Reader made a pitiful 


However, 


blunder—how, being mortal, should he escape error ?>— 
and the situation induces several interesting reflections. 

In the first place, the Censor’s impersonality is beyond 
thought or belief. He is not appointed by the vote 
of a free and enlightened people, but he precisely re- 
presents the common voter. ‘There is scarce a Non- 
conformist conscience in the world that would not have 
blue-pencilled—if a conscience may perform such a 
feat—the very lines and words which fell before the 
Licenser of Plays. The instinct to harbour all the 
impurity you can find in your mind, and righteously 
to forbid the tongue of man to be sullied, is still omni- 
potent. Even Parkinson is a hero because he did his 
best to see impropriety where none existed, and a band 
of admirers with more enthusiasm than humour has 
lately applauded his ‘ good intention.’ It is all a ques. 
tion not of feeling but of Shibboleths. 
directions the playwright may work untrammelled. Fare« 
and comic opera are permitted a fuller licence, because 


In certain 


they have no motive, whether moral or not. Mr. 
Archer quotes a chorus from Faust up to Date, and refers 
mysteriously to an offending and offensive passage in 
Jane. Both were passed by the Censor and applauded 
nightly by hundreds of British matrons of both sexes : 
because no danger signal was hung out; because the 
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herd has accustomed itself to the lighter humours o 
opera and farce; because, in fact, as we begun by 
stating, the puritan never discriminates. And if the 
Censor accurately echo the public voice, the old-fashioned 
critics give him loyal support. There is something 
magnificent and inspiring in these excellent gentlemen. 
They put on a superb morality with their dress-coats 
which they have no sort of difficulty in shedding on 
their way to the club. As they sit austerely in their 
stalls, you may hear them murmur ‘ shocking "—‘ dis- 
graceful "—‘ no business to say such things to a mixed 
audience.” In truth, the phalanx cherishes a doctrine 
which no doubt each individual soldier would eagerly 
repudiate. This collective prudery, the possession of a 
set of persons who, taken singly, are probably no more 
prudish than their neighbours, is a pleasant problem, 
which we cannot further pursue. Enough to note 
that it is a firm and solid support to the Licenser’s 
blue-pencil and an effectual hindrance to progress in 
the art of drama. 

What is the remedy? ‘There is none. ‘The Reader 
of Plays incurs no blame. He does not presume to 
inflict his own judgment upon the world ; nor have we 
to reckon with the personal equation. Whether it be 
or be not his conscious aim to protect the unlettered 
majority against such licence as itself doth dread, that 
is in brief the effect of his labours. Were Mr. Archer 
in his place he would, no doubt, give similar offence 
after years of office; and until officials are recruited 
from on high, there must always be grounds for com- 
plaint. From one point of view the Reader of Plays is 
more wisely chosen than the most of those who control 
the actions of their fellows. He is not elected by the 
votes of a party; no handful of Socialists, so hostile to 
umenity that they never saw the inside of a theatre, 
may run a vulgar candidate of their own for his office ; 
so that there is some guarantee that a scholar and 
gentleman shall decide the fates of plays. And all are 
agreed, we imagine, that a certain control is necessary. 
If unfettered and rebellious citizens were permitted to 
place their ideas of art upon a free stage, we should 
have a fine ungodly crop of Chiracs and the like. The 
decision of a cultured Censor, though not infallible, 
is at least far better worth than the prejudice of a 
Progressive County Council or the interference of the 
police. And we must e’en be content with things as 
they are, still reserving the right of free criticism. By 
one road alone shall we approach perfection: if we 
would have the theatre properly controlled, we must 
first educate the critics, whose notions of stage morals 
are debauched by years of ‘ first nights, and then see to 
it that the public do not confuse the beam of machine- 
made farce with the mote of serious drama. For only 
by a healthy body of opinion will the Dramatic Censor 
be encouraged to perform his difficult task with tact 
and freedom. Meanwhile, his infliction on the stage is 
the very least of its hardships, and it will be soon 
enough to protest more emphatically when there is a 
real British drama to obstruct. 





THE AMERICAN DIFFICULTY 
MONG the many virtues of Lord Salisbury’s 


diplomacy is an inexhaustible patience ;_ but 
Lord Salisbury himself must find the Behring Sea 
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controversy a little wearing. To months are added 
years, and the problems seem no nearer solution : now 
Canada, now America, stands on her dignity and boggles 
at peaceful settlement by way of arbitration. As for the 
light that was to have been thrown upon the imbroglio 
by the Supreme Court, it proves an exiguous glimmer 
indeed. Nay: the recent judgment in the W. P. 
Sayward case decided absolutely nothing in regard 
to the general legality of her seizure: but only that, 
because her owner had omitted to question the jurisdic- 
tion of the District Court of Alaska, the said jurisdic- 
tion must be upheld by the superior tribunal. The 
point laid down, in short, was a purely technical side- 
issue, so that, from an international point of view, after 
leagues of argument the Seal Fisheries dispute stands 
exactly where it did. If anything, the United States 
has scored : for it must be owned that an adverse pro- 
nouncement upon the main contention would have been 
extremely awkward. 

A definite advance did, indeed, appear to have been 
effected with the signature of the Arbitration Treaty 
by Sir Julian Pauncefote and Mr. Blaine just a fort- 
night ago. Unfortunately the history of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s mission proves that “tis one thing for the 
representatives of Powers concerned to attach their 
autographs to a document: another to secure that 
document’s acceptance. And the present agreement 
appears not unlikely, if the telegraphic summary of 
Tuesday's debate be not misleading, to rest in limbo 
with the convention of 1888. The cause of umbrage 
is clearly Lord Salisbury’s refusal, at the instance of 
Canada, to renew the modus vivendi, now on the eve of 
expiration. That stop-gap arrangement was excellent 
in theory: inasmuch as it amounted to a complete pro- 
hibition from sealing of the subjects of both States 
pending the award of the Court of Arbitration. Unfor- 
tunately the British and American Commissioners have 
taken an unconscionable amount of time to prepare 
their preliminary report, so that the year of waiting 
anticipated by Sir James Fergusson promises to extend 
to two. Moreover, owing to the impossibility of patrol- 
ling the waste of water, the modus does not seem to 
have worked particularly well. The poachers are said 
to have exercised their ambiguous calling to the tune 
of 70,000 pelts. Now, the respectable merchants of 
British Columbia can stand the sight of this horrid, 
yet most enviable, work no longer, for themselves are 
doing nothing, while their rivals are gathering an abun- 
dant harvest ; and, accordingly, Her Majesty’s Foreign 
Secretary has declined to prolong the understanding 
without modifications, one of which appears to be the 
authorisation of a reasonable amount of slaughter on 
the ‘ rookeries,’ and another the permission of * pelasgic ” 
or deep-sea fishing anywhere outside a thirty miles’ 
limit. Upon the face of things these relaxations seem 
straightforward enough; but American officialism is 
not for give-and-take. You read, without surprise, 
that a prominent statesman (can his name be BI—n— ?) 
has pronounced Lord Salisbury’s proposal ‘ wholly un- 
fair, and even insulting, to the United States, and that 
the Senate seems disposed—though with reserve—to 
adopt the impracticable position of * No original modus : 
no arbitration.” 

So stiff-necked an attitude appears the more inept be- 
cause the articles to be submitted to the review of the 
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Three can be but remotely affected by the temporary 
self-denying ordinance. The report of the Commis- 
sioners being still secret-—(but where are the inter- 
viewers ?)— tis a matter of guesswork to decide between 
the extreme American dictum—that the seals are in 
peril of immediate extinction—and the extreme Cana- 
dian—that they positively multiply under indiscriminate 
clubbing. On the whole, the presumption is in favour 
of a close-time on the grounds of humanity and self- 
interest both. But, on the other hand, the attempt to 
convert the Behring Sea into a private preserve on the 
strength of certain nebulous rights inherited from ‘Tsars 
is a piece of presumption in whose comparison the 
Monroe Doctrine is almost bashful. The consciousness it 
was, you imagine, that Mr. Blaine has entirely spoilt a 
fair primd facie case by his aggressive spread-cagleism, 
which animated a certain portion of the Senate in its 
objection to ratify any treaty of arbitration whatsoever. 
Why! quoth one, shall we submit to the verdict of a 
band of European jurists national privileges concerning 
whose lawfulness we entertain not the slightest mis- 
giving? (He prudently abstained from adding that the 
rest of the world demurs very strongly to the fencing- 
in of an inter-oceanic highway.) And is it not the 
case, shouted another, that one of the said jurists is an 
Italian, with whose Government we were not long ago 
at loggerheads concerning certain lynchings at New 
Orleans ? Where—except perhaps among the cannibal 
tribes of the Upper Congo—a people shall be found 
with no sort of relations, either past or present, whether 
agreeable or the reverse of agreeable, with Great Britain 
or the United States, is a crux upon which the orator 
did not commit himself; but no doubt our own Cremer 
and Co, will explain it in their next manifesto in 
favour of ‘ arbitration all round.” True that the general 
tone of the discussion was unbendingly hostile neither 
to the bond fides of the umpires designated nor to the 
ratification of the treaty, and it may be that after all 
the Foreign Relations Committee will persuade the 
majority that even the rights of * These States’ are 
amenable to the public opinion of non-American man- 
kind. Still, a possible ratification hardly averts the 
peril of a collision in the approaching spring, unless 
some working plan be brought into being in the mean- 
time. If the sealing fleet of British Columbia should 
sail, the United States cruisers, according to the jour- 
nals of Blaine, will most certainly go in pursuit; and in 
the case of wholesale arrests of British subjects, can Her 
Majesty’s gunboats be expected to observe a lamb-like 
inactivity ? We should hope not. 

In any case, the prospects of a row in the North 
Pacific invest with more than academic interest Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s very opportune interrogatory on 
the defenceless condition of the harbour of Esquimalt. 
Mr. Stanhope’s reply was couched in the usual tone of 
jaunty apology: ‘ Very sorry; we have done our best ; 
but those Canadians!’ It is but reasonable that 
Canada should pay, as Australia has paid, and is paying, 
for the matter of her own defence. It is certainly 
true that colonial statesmen are not always the most 
amenable of men; but a result of some sort should 
surely have attended a correspondence in which the 
War Office has been engaged for several years; and 


despatches are of_even less validity as Imperial bulwarks 
than ‘ historic memories.” 
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MODERN MEN 
REV. SABINE BARING-GOULD 


Sees most particular canon of art is that a man shall 

perform with care that wherewith it has pleased 
God to inspire him. For the lack of an inspiration there 
will be found none to deride him; but if so be he prove 
faithless to his talents, he shall be called to an ultimate 
reckoning. And ideas, be it remembered, are generous 
guests that will repay your hospitable attentions, will re- 
visit and reward you, and will spread a kindly rumour of 
your board among their fellows ; till in the end you shall 
come to keep a feast, if not catholic and royal, at least 
occasional and merry. ‘There is no better investment than 
to clothe and treat these callers with courtesy; and he 
that withholds his hand, entertains them shabbily, uses 
them with ill-taste, grudges his time, and thrusts them 
forth in rags upon the world, is a sorry artist and a most 
foolish tradesman. 

It would scarce be fair to Mr. Baring-Gould to con- 
demn him in these plain words, for he has his moments of 
generosity, and is an uncommon fine host upon occasion. 
But his lapses are unremitting ; and, for once he pleases, a 
dozen times he shocks by the negligence of his manner. 
It is possible, indeed, that we have here a pretty paradox : 
as of one equipped for an artist that finds his pleasure in 
journalism, For this man is, without question, informed 
with a very agreeable spirit of romance, is furnished with 
the vision that should make for style, and is all but en- 
dowed with a shrewd sense of character; and yet would 
seem to despise and underrate his art, and to rush off into 
the deserts of archeology and history whenever the chance 
befalls him. It is believed he has a distaste for his own 
novels—nay, for all fiction—and would choose to go a- 
grubbing in dryasdust volumes, Perhaps there is some 
truth in the report, for the author of Mehalah will jour- 
nalise with Fleet Street upon the slightest provocation, 
and will make books against any hanger-on of Paternoster 
Row. The eccentricity is all the stranger that he can 
write an excellent romance. For pure force and swing 
Mehalah, that study in greys, is well-nigh unrivalled. The 
picture was elaborated with care—a care never since be- 
stowed by Mr. Baring-Gould upon any of his books. The 
scene, the figures, the incidents, the catastrophe, all show 
the same tragic colouring, are all sketched with the same 
virile hand. Here is brute force in excelsis, and there was 
rarely a tale so justified. The author has no touch of 
poetry ; he leans rather to a sordid realism, and with the 
list has capsized ere now into farce. But the effect is 
romantical, for the realism is of great passions and motives 
something epic. Mr. Blackmore, with whom he has dis- 
puted upon memorable ground, has been complimented 
by the comparison of Lorna Doone to Devonshire cream, 
His romance breathes a delicate charm; the air of Ex- 
moor, as you inhale it from his pages, is influential and 
idyllic ; the wild deeds of the Doones stand out from a 
fine poetic background, drawn with skill and subtlety. 
There is no charm in Mr. Baring-Gould, there is no 
subtlety ; there is only a brutal frankness, an officious pro- 
fession of cynicism. The coarse grain of his characters 
rises out of the level paint in strong ribs. He is in touch 
with them, and makes you feel their humanity ; but it is 
the humanity that is cognate to the animal. His watch, 
indeed, upon the fabric and fate of human nature is inter- 
mittent, and only snatches of his vision are admirable. He 
has neither time nor stomach for the delicate exhibitions of 
life ; he takes it on the run, and pinches it into tragedy as 
he hurries by. His hand is often clumsy, sometimes strong, 
always ruthless. There is an obliquity in his view of the 
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world. To read him is to believe he has found no occasion 
in life for satisfaction, none not for sneers. He is constant 
in his belief in wrong, so that his faith amounts almost to 
credulity. But with all this his achievements are out of 
proportion to his faculties. He works, you would say, at 
a rush, with a sense of boredom, with a longing eye upon 
his dryasdusts in the corner. He is in a mighty hurry to 
be through with his venture, and fleets away anyhow to 
the end. His closes lack persuasion; they tumble in 
pieces for all the world like any fourth act. He wearies 
of his own structure, and thanks Heaven when it is in 
Mr. Mudie’s hands. But his ingenuity is facile: an ex- 
cellent thing in fiction. He can, it seems, devise you a 
dramatic situation ‘in his head,’ and he scatters them 
through his volumes right royally. If only he had a suf- 
ficient style, he had been a great literary melodramatist. 
It is a pity he will not tarry to frame his pictures more 
worthily, for some of them are striking beyond dispute. 
The marshes in Mehalah are indelible from the memory, 
and of his Devonshire scenes some are almost as perma- 
nent. He has, too, an intimate knowledge of his places, 
and a keen eye for the choice of an objective. His country 
is as dear to him as it was to ‘ girt Jan Ridd, and he has 
done it valuable service. 

There is perhaps no writer of to-day who has missed 
so much through lack of art and indifference to his craft. 
His figures particularly make you weep from their near 
approach to excellence. Elijah Rebow was admirably 
fashioned, and his victim scarcely less so; but from this 
time he abandoned his characters to chance. They were 
pitched into a weird or an extravagant environment, and 
left to shape themselves by hook or by crook. Some suc- 
ceeded in the task ; others went astray haphazard, and 
concluded as distorted images of their younger selves. In 
Richard Cable there was a fascinating father of an heredity 
most convincing, a daughter of charm, and a lightshipman 
of respectability. But in the end, while the father rested 
in his fascinations, the hero and heroine ‘swapped’ and 
‘re-swapped’ their changing whims, till both grew per- 
fectly preposterous and tiresome—the one a_ needless 
penitent, the other acasual prig. And though Mr. Baring- 
Gould displays a creditable variety of puppets, he has, like 
his betters, an affection for one recurrent type of woman- 
hood, if not also of manhood. His heroines will be still 
harking back to Mehalah, his heroes often to Rebow; 
both will be instinct with a passion above the common. 
They will claw and bite each other ; they will make love 
and war like the brute beasts. Mr. Baring-Gould has a 
lively contempt for his kind. In Unith, a tale that recalls 
the triumph of his first romance, one of the rivals for the 
hand of the hero flings her glove from horseback into the 
other's face, and entreats that they shall put the matter 
there and then to the hazard of a duel with horsewhips. 
They are all sullen, these heroines ; they have no sparkle 
of light ; mighty serious are their lives, and mighty serious 
are their tempers. If they laugh, it is to scoff ; if they ery, 
it is with passion. For the more part they have no tears, 
but bitter taunts and sulky silence. And between and 
among those dour folk the men move and act—obstinate, 
cross, cruel, hot-blooded, and importunate. If there fall 
within these pages a common young man lacking these 
attributes, he is for blunders and ridicule. Mr. Baring- 
Gould holds such a view of the world that he cannot allow 
importance to any but fire-eaters, All humanity is either 
impotent and suffering or dominant and bloody. The 
savages of John Herring are in a manner typical of the 
persons that rage throughout his dramas. In Arminell, it 
is true, he has forsaken such themes and ventured upon 
a novel of social life, wherein move the ordinary charac- 
ters of the street ; but his failure herein has only proved 
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the folly of relinquishing a native manner. Arminell is 
the heroine of Richard Cable come to life, and mating with 
an inferior Cable. But even here the eccentricity of 
his characterisation prevails against him, and Patience Kite 
and the visionary captain smack of his earlier style. 

It is possible Mr. Baring-Gould might have been re- 
deemed from these vices by humour; he would certainly 
not have displayed so much spleen in the composition of 
his creatures. Humour softens and refines, gives Tight 
and shadow, preserves a proper perspective. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s characters are too terribly in earnest to become 
their lives ; they go by as scowling figures in the dark- 
ness. You must not breathe the air with them. Their 
little faults and vanities are not more disclosed than are 
their little virtues and nobilities. Their emotions are 
mostly heroic, even when the occasion is slight: which 
should not be were they drawn truly, which would not 
be were they drawn with a sympathetic sense of humour, 
Perhaps their author is aware of this defect in himself, for 
he abstains, save at intervals, from an ebullition of fun. 
But at these rare intervals how uncomely a spectacle he 
makes! He gambols about a triviality like a serious camel 
taken with a facetious itch. He loses all sense of propor- 
tion, wades beyond his depth, and buffets about hopelessly 
for the shore. A hole in a stocking will serve him for ten 
pages of print. When his characters would be humourous 
they are laughable: which Mr. Baring-Gould must not 
mistake for the same thing. 

He is a singularly clever man of much versatility, with 
a luckless bias towards German encyclopedias; he is a 
very pleasant romancer ; he has written a few hymns of 
merit ; he has a proper regard for ancient lore ; he has 
accomplished histories ; he has made books. We owe him 
much for his entertainment, and are surely not ungrateful. 
And, moreover, he has done this country a service to be 
remembered in collecting and editing the swiftly passing 


songs of the West. 


‘CLOTHED IN GREY’ 


os is to be grey—that is to say, everything 

not lavender nor lilac nor heliotrope nor violet, 
neither white nor harmonies thereof with any or either 
of these. Already there are gowns on gowns of grey 
in several tones and textures. Most of the shades are 
charming, some adorable; only a few are bad, and they 
are even bourgevis. Of this odious company is the hue 
called ‘slate,’ dull as ditch-water, dispiriting !—as an east 
wind in a side-street of suburban villas. Again, there 
is the execrable ‘ French grey, which is something of a 
lavender sicklied over with a pale cast of blue. To look 
is to loathe and long to abolish it the firmament. Amid 
the true greys—the greys where blue and lilac meet not 
—there is choice and to spare: shades for blonde and 
brunette, the high-complexioned and the pale. Only 
choose with care and a nice appreciation of individual exi- 
gencies, and great shall be your reward. Slender and tall 
and red-brown hair will do admirably in steel-grey cordu- 
roy velvet, cut in one, with long, simple lines from neck 
to feet, the train lying about eighteen inches along ; the 
skirt slashed up the left side, yet scarce emitting a gleam 
of steel-embroidered silk ; the under edges of the slashing 
are lined with a very delicate fluff of ostrich ; the sleeves 
very high, full on the shoulder, and correspondingly close 
from elbow to wrist ; rivulets of fine steel, fastening from 
the shoulder, follow the garment’s course down the left 
side to its very hem, with steely filagrees meandering over 
collar and corsage. In this case the tiny tip-tilted bonnet, 
set rather far back, rejoices in narrow black ribbon-velvet 
strings and bows; but fundamentally ‘tis grey—grey velvet 
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to go with the gown, the parent fabric well-nigh hidden 
under broideries and braveries of steel. 

In another gown of darkish gull-grey cloth, very soft 
and dull of surface, the bodice and skirt are built to- 
gether: ‘tis cut low at the shoulders ‘and square both 
behind and before, after the fashion of an evening dress, 
with straps or braces that reach from front to back, but 
the space is filled, and the ample sleeves supplied, by a 
rich brocade that is only grey because it is not white— 
the glistening design being a hazy constellation, a most 
delicate anarchy, of edelweiss ; edelweiss and an aigret of 
osprey flourish it on a small velvet bonnet with an up- 
curving brim, an infinitesimal peaked crown, and velvet 
strings. On precisely similar lines is a pleasing garment 


of rough, figured woollen stuff: pale grey, of a tone ap- 


proaching mouse-colour, is the ground ; while the pattern- 
ing, in a considerably darker shade (the hue of a mole’s 
coat, as it were), shows a multiplicity of small curled 
feathers of different forms and sizes, sinking and flutter- 
ing, as through cloudy skies, the largest about two inches 
in length, the least perhaps two-thirds as long; the full 
blouse and sleeves of thick soft silk are faintest mouse- 
grey shot with silvery gleams; a ruche of grey ostrich, 
dyed to mate the design, encircles throat, wrists, and 
hem; the long mantle is of mole-coloured velvet, shot 
with a lighter shade, lined with that silk the sleeves are 
made on, trimmed with a profusion of ostrich and cut 
silver passementerie, and indulging in a Watteau pleat ; 
as for the felt hat, large of brim, low of crown, it turns 
up sharply behind, and undulates in front beneath an 
avalanche of ostrich and a flight of velvet bows. A 
black repp with a silver lining—that is, an undercurrent 
of silver beneath the fine sable lines—is trimmed with 
ruffles of black and silver feathers; the bodice is austere 
and strait of cut, long-waisted, and dwindling into a 
sharpish point in front; the sleeves are slashed and 
puffed (Velasquez-like) with silvery fabrics; the effect is 
one of sombre stateliness—a something that is, yet is not, 
reminiscent of old Spain. Quite another pair of shoes is 
a morning-gown of pearl-coloured woollen crépon, largely 
wrinkled, and simplicity itself as to build ; a shallow yoke 
of dainty silver broidery is topped by a softly falling ruffle 
of filmy white lace; herefrom there start a Watteau 
pleat behind, and before full folds hanging to the feet ; 
from either side of the back drapery at the bend of the 
waist comes a silver-broidered-girdle, ties low in front 
with a loose knot, and lets fall its fringed ends almost 
upon the hem; a naive and slender version of the same 
broidery rippling right round the border. 

Tea-gowns are nothing if not poelischer, but here too the 
movement achieves some very tolerable results. A dove- 
grey and white shot velvet, broidered in silver, with a de- 
corative design of olive sprays and leaves, the fruit being 
pearls, comes little short of perfection. The front is a 
miracle of draping and thick white China crépe, wrought 
into a semblance of short-waistedness, and classically 
girdled from shoulder to bust by narrow crossed bands of 
finest needlework, again of olives and their long, slim 
leaves ; the pale silk stockings are olive-bearing like- 
wise ; the grey kid gloves are buckled with pearl in an 
antique silver setting. Another, in smoke-grey bengaline, 
is cut with a species of panniered jacket sloping away 
backwards into the Watteau pleat and train; front and 
petticoat of fine Valenciennes veil a foundation of smooth 
grey satin; the cloudy importance of throat and chest 
is exaggerated by a huge and fussy jabot of the lace, 
whereinto is thrust an elaborate scarf-pin of catseyes 
and moonstones.~ Yet another is touched with an almost 
Japanesque refinement : the finely wrinkled silk crépe is 
as the grey of a misty spring evening; and hereon has 
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fallen a very snowstorm of pear-blossoms—now thickly 
clustered, now thinly strewn with light loose petals 
floating apart. The make is well-nigh indescribable, so 
subtly, so fantastically, are the long lines wreathed, so 
daintily delightful are the tricks and turns of the twining 
draperies. ‘O the little more, and how much it is!” And 
here that inestimable little more has found its apotheosis. 
Suffice to say that a butterfly bow with ends of great 
length is tied between the shoulder-blades, and that here 
and there the fall of a fold, the displacement of a pleat, 
discloses glimpses of dim white —as of pear-blossom seen 
against grey twilight. 

A dinner-dress in parrot-grey sans scarlet would seem 
an incongruity ; yet it looks vastly well. Small patterned 
watered silk forms the main part of the structure ; the 
edge of the skirt is finished with a thick roll beaded with 
steel, and a deep fringe of steel falls nearly to the knee; 
the front of the bodice is finely embroidered with steel 
beads and infinitesimal spangles ; satin lines the Watteau 
train, and the shoulders are shrouded in a mist-grey 
chiffon and ostrich ; moiré are the shoes, and spangled 
the silken hose, while the lengthy Swedish gloves swerve 
scarce a shadow in colour from the general hue. 


ASSASSINATION IN SCOTLAND 

N° tenet nor practice, no influence nor power nor 

principality, in the Scotland of the past has out- 
vied assassination in ascendancy or in moment. Not theo- 
retically, indeed, but practically, it occupied for centuries 
a distinct, almost a supreme, place in her political consti- 
tution : was, in fact, an understood, if not a recognised, 
last move when other methods failed, and a political, or 
it might be a religious, consummation was still to seek. 
The turn for it is in the Celtic blood, of which there was 
a strong infusion even in the Lowland Scot ; while there 
can be little doubt that the limited nature of the King’s 
prerogative, combined with the desperate rivalries of a 
set of almost kingly nobles, secured it a certain im- 
munity from punishment, and also prepared a soil speci- 
ally fitted for its development. The respect for law and 
order was of very slow growth. For centuries such justice 
as was exercised was haphazard and rude, and the will 
of the stronger was practically the only law. Few, if 
any, of the great families but had their special feud ; 
and, once originated, such things survived for ages: to 
forget them would have been treason to the dead, and 
wild purposes of revenge were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as a sacred legacy. To wreak vengeance 
—if the original wrong were great, and particularly if 
chief's blood had been spilt—was sometimes a consuming 
passion in whose gratification all the old chivalric notions 
of honour were cast to the winds. So far from being base 
and contemptible, to take your enemy at a disadvantage was 
an exploit which had but to be boldly and adroitly done to 
win you a peculiar halo of renown ; so that assassination 
ceased to be the weapon of the confessed desperado, 
and came to be wielded unblushingly not only by so- 
called honourables but by so-called religious as well. 
A noble did not seruple to use it against his King, and 
the King himself had no shame in resorting to it against 
his nobles. James 1. was hacked to death in the night by 
Sir Robert Graham; and James 1. stabbed the imperious 
and intriguing Douglas under the protection of a safe- 
conduct and his own royal roof-tree. The leaders of 
the Reformation discerned in assassination (that of their 
enemies) the special ‘work and judgment of God.’ The 
martyr Wishart, described by Knox as ‘of such graces as 
before him were never heard within this realm,’ and by 
his own pupil Tylney as ‘ courteous, lowly, lovely,’ is in all 
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likelihood identical with the Wishart who (in 1544) was 
an intermediary between Henry vii. and certain Scots 
conspirators in a plot against the life of Cardinal Beaton ; 
and when the assassination did at last take place in 1546, 
all the savage details of it were set down by Knox with 
unbridled gusto. The burden of George Buchanan's 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos is the lawfulness or righteous- 
ness of the removal—by assassination or any other fitting 
or convenient means—of incompetent kings, whether 
heinously wicked and tyrannical or merely unwise and 
weak of purpose; and he cites, as a case in point and an 
‘example in time coming,’ the murder of James 1m., 
which, if it were only on account of the assassin’s hideous 
travesty of the last offices of the Church, would deserve to 
be held in unique and everlasting detestation. 

The bands or covenants of the nobles, to support each 
other in all their enterprises (for their own aggrandise- 
ment), generally implied a sanction of assassination if all 
else should fail. A place once gained for it even by impli- 
cation, it not infrequently assumed the place of honour, till 
bands were formed avowedly for the bare and sole purpose 
of assassination, when its position as an influential factor in 
Scottish politics was assured. ‘The sanction or arrangement 
of any particular murder by a nobles’ league was a very 
sure guarantee of safety for the assassin ; and, as matter 
of fact, in the great political assassinations of Scotland 
immunity from capital punishment has been the rule. 
Also they became so numerous that in all probability 
the national destiny has been more powerfully and_per- 
manently affected by them than by battles: always ex- 
cepting, of course, the battles of the early times and 
of the struggle for independence. At least, this was so 
in the sixteenth century, which, after all, is by far the 
most pregnant in Scots history. Would the Refor- 
mation in Scotland have come when it did, or would 
it have come at all, or when it did come would its 
form have been so radical and extreme, had not Beaton’s 
purposes and schemes been brought to nought by his 
removal? The most striking circumstance of the murder 
of Rizzio was the contrast between the Italian's physical 
contemptibility and crouching terror and the abounding 
energy and tumultuous wrath of his assailants; but, poli- 
tically considered, its far-reaching results can scarce be 
exaggerated. It saved the lives or fortunes of the most 
powerful of the Protestant nobles ; it broke the power of 
the Queen; it prevented the establishment of Catholi- 
cism ; and it was the prelude of one of the strangest 
dramas in history, for its direct and almost inevitable con- 
sequence was the tragedy at Kirk-o’-Field. Darnley was 
disqualified, intellectually and morally, from being aught 
but a political shuttlecock ; but the effects of his assassi- 
nation sealed the destiny both of Catholicism in Scotland 
and of Queen Mary. Excepting Knox, the next victim, 
the Regent Moray, was perhaps the most powerful per- 
sonality of his time. His removal failed of the direct and 
special consequences anticipated, but there can be little 
doubt that it greatly affected the tenor of events. It came 
at a critical period of his career: a few years longer, and 
the final aims of his ambition, good or bad, wise or unwise, 
must have declared themselves; and his character, with 
its strangely contrasting features, would have been less of 
an enigma than it is. 

These four murders are on a pinnacle apart; but the old 
influence may be traced in Scottish history to a much 
later period. The haunting terror of assassination was 
largely responsible for many of the eccentricities, moral and 
political, of the ‘Scottish Solomon’; and not till the Union 
of the Crowns did the practice thereof begin to show de- 
cisive symptoms of waning. To trace its indirect results 
is, of course, impossible ; but among them may be reckoned 
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the Solemn Leagues and Covenants, which might never 
have been thought of but for the example of the old 
assassination bands. 


THE DEMOCRATIC MICROCOSM 


‘F there be one institution more than another charac- 
teristic of our time, it is the Committee ; and he that 
would understand the Spirit of the Age shall find therein 
its most convenient epitome. It is the microcosm of the 
democratic macrocosm, and the finest of object-lessons in 
the science of popular government. Take but a place on 
whatsoever Committee like you best, and in the space of two 
hours you shall get more political science than from a life’s 
reading of printed books. It was as a captain of British 
yeomanry that Gibbon learned to understand the cam- 
paigns of the Cesars. In the conduct of your little What- 
not Committee you shall find the key to your Thucydides. 
The mysteries of the great Ecclesia shall be revealed, the 
hidden springs of its workings made plain. You shall 
marvel no more at the Mytilinean decree nor the fate of 
the Seven Generals. You will cease to wonder how that 
bawling leather-sellers and Jamp-makers lorded it in the 
councils of the city of Sophocles and Phidias. You will 
have learned that at the end of three hours’ wrangling 
there is no folly, no enormity, that you would not thank- 
fully sanction to be quit of it all and get away to your 
peaceful arm-chair and slippered ease. Sacrifice a city- 
ful of strangers! Good lack! you had willingly signed 
the death-warrant of your best friend! Responsibility 
divided diminishes to a vanishing point, while boredom 
intensifies itself in geometric proportion. Which psycho- 
logical laws form the basis of the whole theory of corpo- 
rate action. 

Two things there be that man cannot abide: the one, 
idleness; the other, work. He is at once a busy and a 
lazy animal. The serene inaction of the high gods is a 
weariness unto him. The serious labour of the earth 
spirits he cannot away with. Wherefore, avoiding the 
two extremes, he seeks his happiness in the golden mean 
of fussiness. Of which the native sphere and perfect 
embodiment is the Committee, for through this most 
democratical of institutions it is possible to make more 
fuss over less work than by any other means yet devised. 
Your true Committee-Man rejoices in the delusion that he 
is the most hard-working of individuals. The severity of 
his labours leaves him no time for the trivialities of social 
life. Before his magnificent devotion to ‘the public’ 
your frivolity stands abashed. His nos majesticum in re- 
ferring tothe body to which he belongs is more impressive 
than a country editor's. He speaks as one conscious that 
upon him and his colleagues depends the welfare of the 
universe. So might Olympian Zeus have spoken from his 
cloud-wrapt throne among the Immortals. And you think 
of the fly on the coach-wheel buzzing out his little belly 
till the great Aristophanes tire of laughing and stretch 
forth a finger. 

But rightly to appreciate the qualities of a Committee 
it is not sufficient to observe individual members of it in 
the outer world ; you must study it from the inside, and 
see it at work. There is no difficulty about this. It is 
harder, indeed, nowadays to keep off Committees than to 
get on to them. They spring up like mushrooms on every 
hand. The University don has given up his port and his 
common-room—his teaching too, if report be not a liar— 
to devote himself to meetings and councils; while even 
Hodge has set his heart upon a Parish Parliament. If a 
man conceive a scheme for no matter what purpose, he 
deems it his first duty to get together a Committee. ‘In 
a multitude of counsellors,’ he reflects, ‘ there is wisdom,’ 
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forgetting that the author of the saying was a despot who 
asked from his counsellors advice, but reserved to himself 
the decision. Take away your despot, constitute your 
multitude of counsellors into a Committee, and the proverb 
runs something different. The man Booth, with his 
sovereign contempt for Committees and their methods, is 
a personage whose success the democrat would do well to 
consider. But the lesson he teaches is not for every one 
to learn. Responsibility is a grievous burden to the average, 
and monopoly contrary to the Spirit of the Age. So the 
Committee comes into being, and you are bidden take your 
place upon it and observe. 

The comedy is something tedious, it may be, but laugh- 
able enough if you have but the humour to savour it 
withal. If a superior person, you may feed your self- 
conceit full upon the folly of your fellows: windy diet, 
in sooth, like to induce the moral dyspepsia called 
cynicism in feeble constitutions, but harmless enough 
for the robust. Note the official air settle down upon 
them all—the descent of the Unholy Ghost, as it were, 
before the speaking with tongues. Such portentous gravity 
is more than poor human nature can bear for long; and 
as the hours go by, the feeblest jokelet shall suffice to 
shatter it. The standard of humour—save the mark— 
reaches its nadir in the law court and the Committee-room. 
Judges and Committee men can set their audience in 
a roar with jokes that 77 Bits itself would scorn. After 
some little experience of a Committee you will find that 
one of its chief peculiarities is to do, after three hours’ 
deliberation, what its least intelligent item had made up 
his mind to do before deliberation began. It discusses at 
inordinate length and decides in an inordinate hurry, con- 
structing an elaborately magnificent portico to a marvellous 
mean mansion. It opens proceedings with a spaciousness 
of debate finely oblivious of the limits of time and human 
endurance. But it is the nature of man, as the philosopher 
remarks, to tire, and even Committee meetings cannot last 
for ever. Whence it results that the actual business of 
the assembly is rushed through in the last few minutes 
under pressure of sheer weariness and insistent necessity. 
You will then discover how weak and frail a thing is reason 
when confronted with the solid weight of stupidity. You 
will realise the impregnability of folly and the impotence 
of argument. You have argued pro and con, you have 
balanced suggestion and counter-suggestion till your nerves 
are shattered and your brain is weary, while yonder broad- 
faced banality, serenely imperturbable in his stupidity, is 
as fresh as when you began. Your eloquence and argu- 
ments have moved him no more than the sea-waves stir 
the rock. As the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet is fain to go to the mountain. Stupidity will 
not be moved by reason, so reason must needs succumb to 
stupidity. Which it accordingly does, laying the respon- 
sibility upon its opponent, and hiding its individual shame 
behind the corporate folly. 

You will further note in time many other curious points 
in the work of aCommittee. Would it, for instance, indite 
a circular? Alone—Minerva not unwilling—each member 
of it might in a few minutes put together a string of 
sentences which, if not elegant, were at least inoffensive 
and to the point. But set all jointly to work ; and after 
weary hours of elaboration and suggestion, of erasure and 
scissor-work, you shall see a marvel of verbiage indeed, a 
monstrum informe ingens deprived of light with a ven- 
geance, a very mosaic of savourless solecisms which each 
man individually would blush to own, but to which with 
the rest each is willing to set his name, in the optimistic 
persuasion that the faults of it shall be set down to his 
neighbours. Committee English is a faithful mirror of the 
Committee mind. The Muses must be wooed in solitude. 
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They are modest maidens, and will hold no commerce 
with a mob of lovers. 

But you are no cynic. You believe in humanity. You 
cherish, it may be, a dream of some perfect society, an 
ideal of a free people governing itself without let or hin- 
drance, a vision of democracy. Then more than ever is 
it necessary that you study the Committee, for therein you 
shall learn what becomes of your ideal when clothed upon 
with reality. The soaring albatross of your dreams, when 
brought to earth, transforms into a mere ungainly fowl that 
waddles helplessly forth, a gazing-stock for gods and men, 
The garden of promise lies revealed as a blatant land, and 
in the midst thereof you are fain to sigh for the strong man 
that shall bring you peace even at the price of liberty. 





MUSSEL CULTURE 
T were well for those that fare on sea, especially the 
‘long-liners’ of the Scottish coast, could we say with 
quaint John Graves that ‘there are plenty of cockles, 
mussels, and lympets, wherewith to bayte their hookes.’ 
But John Graves penned the words nearly a hundred 
years ago ; and we have fallen on evil days. Year after 
year the dread of a mussel famine distracts our toilers on 
the deep; for during a great part of the fishing season a 
supply is indispensable, and the increasing scarcity at home 
has necessitated recourse to supplies from abroad. France 
and the Netherlands, more judicious in the management 
of their beds, have been able to send enormous quantities 
of mussels to the English markets, and they have been 
eagerly bought up for purposes both of bait and food. 
Yet no one who knows anything of the extensive mussel 
areas upon our coasts can for a moment doubt that they 
are capable of yielding a supply which should be greatly 
in excess of the demand. Our line fishermen need be- 
tween thirly and forty thousand tons a-year; and large 
quantities are required for the kitchen, the mussel being 
found to do duty admirably in sauces for the dainty and 
more costly ‘native, and the poorer classes consum- 
ing many thousands of tons as food. Why, then, with 
this great and increasing demand, is the home supply 
allowed so seriously to decline that the Scottish beds, 
as a whole, are now responsible for less than half the 
yield of ten years ago? The truth is, a suicidal policy 
of neglect—of far worse, of stupid and wilful devasta- 
tion—has denuded the great Clyde beds, and rendered 
the estuarine areas in Tees and Tay and Humber, and 
the still greater grounds off Boston and King’s Lynn, 
almost completely barren. Now, much might be done to 
restore these beds to their pristine fertility by supervision 
and wise regulation ; while the adoption of mussel-farming 
—that is, of artificial culture—would achieve a vast deal 
more. But how to set about it? Given a batch of de- 
veloping eggs and suitable hatching-boxes and rearing 
ponds, and it is easy to raise trout or salmon ; but the eggs 
of the mussel are invisible—a thimble would hold fifteen 
or twenty thousand of them—while the newly hatched 
young defy capture by reason of their minuteness and 
activity: they flit about in the open sea like infinitesimal 
aquatic midges: so that to take care of either eggs or young 
is impossible. It is only when the mussel is a few months 
old, and succumbs to the sedentary habit which clings to 
him through adult life, that myticulture becomes possible. 
Now, two methods claim attention; the bed or ‘lay’ 
system, and the bouchdt or palisade system. The latter 
is known as the French plan, though it really originated 
with an Irishman (Walton by name); and it has never 
been tried upon any worthy scale in this country, where 
the bed system is the one that is universally, though most 
inefficiently, pursued. 
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Mussels thrive best in brackish water: hence they espe- 

cially affect muddy estuarine flats. Upon such shallow 
tidal areas there is an abundance of microscopic life—of 
lowly plants, diatoms, alga, infusorians, and the like— 
along with shingle and broken shells. The former are 
food, and the latter give anchorage, for mussels always 
root themselves to a permanent site. Curiously enough, 
the neighbourhood of sewage-pipes does no harm ; mussels 
of large and rapid growth being usually found near the 
exits of drains between tide-marks. Near the mouths of 
our large rivers all the conditions for myticulture occur, 
and there the greatest beds are found to exist. But it is 
not enough to leave these to themselves : for which reason 
the systematic ‘ bed system’ has supplanted what may be 
called the ‘natural’ system. Its chief features are the 
observance of regulations respecting the areas to be fished, 
the size of the mussels to be taken, the collection of small 
‘seed,’ the distribution thereof over sparsely filled areas, 
the transference of adults from less to more favourable 
sites, with the enclosure of areas and the harvesting of 
beds selected in rotation. Like the social reformer of the 
hour, the myticulturist must above all things set his face 
against overcrowding. ‘Tis the mussel’s besetting sin, 
and the stunted things you find clogging and clustering 
over tidal rocks and boulders show how baneful its effect. 
Systematic culture on the bed system has been pursued in 
Scotland for over fifty years. It was first practised on the 
Eden, near Leuchars in Fife; and a few years since the 
Eden methods were adopted ‘at Montrose with consider- 
able success. But the local authorities along the coast 
have, in general, preferred a policy of indifference, or at 
best of spasmodic and futile activity: with the effect of 
overfishing and utter ruin to the beds. 

The bouchét system, which has been successful on cer- 
tain parts of the French coast, though the Dutch have 
never adopted it—they prefer the ‘lay’ or bed system— 
consists essentially in rearing mussels upon upright pali- 
sades. On the flat foreshore rows of wooden stakes, as 
many as three or four hundred in a row, are driven deep 
into the mud, These are interwoven with twigs, and on the 
wattling half-grown mussels are arranged by hand, and 
often secured by sheep-netting. They fix themselves, 
and thrive amazingly, just as they do upon dock-gates, 
wrecks, and submerged piles. |More: in addition to the 
‘fattening’ palisades, others are set near low-water to 
collect the migrating young, and thinning-out and _ trans- 
planting are carefully practised. It is clear that shores 
exposed to storms are unsuitable ; while navigation rights 
also present a difficulty, for the bouchdéts are dangerous to 
shipping ; and the labour involved is costly, the initial 
expense being £50 or £60 for every several palisade—a 
serious item. Further, the mussels, being rapidly grown, 
are large, soft, and ‘ buttery’ ; which qualities are good in 
themselves but are not above all things desirable in ‘ bayte.’ 
Now, inasmuch as the inexpensive ‘bed’ system yields 
precisely the kind of mussels preferred by fishermen— 
mussels compact in form (two to three inches long as a 
rule), tough in texture, and vendible at a low price—it is 
improbable that the more costly and precarious method 
will ever find much favour in Britain. 

The bed system, of course, involves a certain expendi- 
ture. A staff of officials is needed to enforce regulations, 
to mark off the beds, to ‘scour’ or lower them as they 
silt up, to transplant and ‘seed’ selected areas. But profits 
may be counted upon with certainty. It is imperative— 
not only in the interests of our line fishermen, with whom 
the searcity and the dearness of mussel bait are perhaps the 
chief of grievances, but—in the interests of our poor, to 
whom cheap mussels are a boon, that the beds upon our 
coasts be saved from ruin, and made once more useful and 
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profitable. To place them under the jurisdiction of one 
central authority, as has been suggested, would raise an 
endless controversy respecting grantee, prescriptive, and 
Crown rights, and legal opinions upon these questions are 
as various as the voices in Vanity Fair. The simplest 
method would be to leave them under the control of 
existing authorities, but to enforce efficient management 
and supervision by special Act of Parliament. 
Epwarp E. Prince. 





ADVANCED AUSTRALIA 

(THERE are features of exceptional interest in the advent 

of the Hon. James Munro, successor to Sir Graham 
Berry as representative—(at £2500 a-year)— of the Colony 
of Victoria in London. Mr. Munro has been politically un- 
successful all along the line ; yet he has been promoted as 
if his failure were meritorious. He succeeded the Hon. 
Duncan Gillies, nearly two years ago, as Premier and Trea- 
surer of Victoria. The latter, who was head of a Coalition 
Government, was attacked and defeated by a Coalition Op- 
position headed by Mr. Munro, on the alleged ground of 
the reckless financial mismanagement of his Government. 
In colonial polities Mr. Munro, like his predecessor at West- 
minster, was known as an uncompromising Radical—the 
party so designated in Australia being an unrecognisable 
variant of the English type. The difference between the 
home and the colonial product will be best understood 
when it is mentioned that Mr. Munro is an extreme Pro- 
tectionist in his adopted country. As the Australian 
working-classes for the most part profess the same politi- 
sal creed as himself, they lost no time, after Mr. Munro's 
accession to the office of Premier, in demanding from 
him, in behalf of his Government, an amended Electoral 
Bill, embodying above all things a ‘one man one vote’ 
clause. Upon this rock Mr. Munro’s Administration 
soon went to pieces: chiefly owing to his own unskil- 
ful navigation of the ship of State. The head of the 
Cabinet promised without hesitation or reserve the con- 
cession asked for by the Trades’ Hall deputation. He 
strangely forgot, however, under the fascination of his 
newly acquired dignity as Premier, that although, per- 
sonally, he was a Radical, he presided over a Coalition 
Ministry, partly composed of Radicals and Protectionists 
and partly of Conservatives and Free Traders. Indeed, 
he so far kicked over the traces of Cabinet etiquette as 
to consent to the wishes of his working-elass friends 
without condescending even to consult his Ministerial 
colleagues on the subject of the proposed bill. Meanw hile 
the deputation, not unnaturally, accepted Mr. Munro’s 
promises in the sense that the ‘ one man one vote’ mea- 
sure would proceed from the Government, as he offered 
no explanation to the contrary. 

Colonial Conservatives, rightly or wrongly, are of opinion 
that ‘one man one vote’ has a very different significance 
from what it would have in an English party programme. 
In the Mother-Country the franchise, for the present, 
stops at household suffrage, while in Victoria every man of 
twenty-one years of age, of sound mind and untainted with 
crime, has a parliamentary vote. The Conservative argu- 
ment consequently is that, the working-classes being ina 
voting majcrity in the colony already, the passing of an 
amended electoral bill containing the controversial clause 
referred to would take away any feeble check which the 
plural voting of a small minority of capitalists now places on 
unqualified class legislation. When Mr. Munro ultimately 
submitted his proposed bill to his Cabinet for its intro- 
duction to Parliament, his four Conservative Ministerial 
colleagues in the Upper House absolutely refused to be 
identified with it either in their individual or their officiah 
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capacity. They at once declared their intention of resign- 
ing their seats in the Government unless the matter of the 
objectionable clause was left an open question. Upon this 
understanding the bill was introduced into the People’s 
Chamber and passed. But when it reached the Legislative 
Council, Sir F. H. Sargood, Minister of Education, in in- 
troducing the measure, surprised the Upper Chamber by 
opposing it, and in doing so he was supported by his three 
Ministerial colleagues in the same House. He said, speak- 
ing for these colleagues and himself: * It would have been 
utterly impossible for us as honourable men to have re- 
tained our position in the Cabinet unless this had been 
made an open question. I do not suppose for a moment 
that any one would dream of saying that all men are 
equal: that the drunkard or the spendthrift, and still 
less the criminal, should be placed on the same political 
level as the man of thrift, of industry, and of sobriety. 
Hence I have always contended that something was 
needed to place our franchise on a somewhat fairer, more 
equitable, and sounder basis than mere manhood suffrage.’ 
I do not discuss the truth or error of the reasoning here 
employed. ‘One man one vote’ was rejected by an im- 
mense majority in the Legislative Council, which added a 
clause giving an extra vote to every man holding real 
property of a certain value. (It is instructive to note 
that a similar fate has almost contemporaneously befallen 
a corresponding measure in the Upper Houses of New 
South Wales and Tasmania. ) 

The friction caused by the curious want of consideration 
respecting the bill shown by Mr. Munro to the feelings of 
his Conservative colleagues in the Cabinet, which they 
complained of, became so acute that these gentlemen re- 
signed their seats ina body. But this proved only to be the 
beginning of the troubles which the Premier had brought 
upon himself. The working-men charged him with having 
betrayed them in leaving ‘one man one vote’ an open 
question in his Cabinet. They insisted that, as he had 
granted their request as head of the Government, they 
would have the boon as a Cabinet measure, or they would 
withdraw their forces from his support. This unexpected 
evolution by the Trades’ Hall, taken in conjunction with 
the fact that the bill had passed the Lower House, 
raised a further question. Was the Upper House to be 
allowed to override an emphatic decision of the Lower 
Chamber on a point of such vital moment? A collision 
between the two Houses was immediately threatened, and 
is only postponed for a time. How was it to be averted ? 
The new parliamentary election for the Legislative As- 
sembly takes place next month. With the accusation by 
the working-classes, that Mr. Munro had misled them, un- 
retracted, there was no hope of any Ministry being rein- 
stated by the country that had Mr. Munro at its head. 
The Gordian knot of the difficulty was cut by the Cabinet 
throwing the Ministerial Jonah overboard, and _ hoisting 
the ‘one man one vote’ colours to the mast-head in view 
of the forthcoming elections. The offender and his col- 
jeagues decided that he should be shelved in the position 
of Agent-General, The Cabinet was promptly recon- 
structed. The Attorney-General was chosen Premier ; 
Sir Graham Berry, whose term of office in London was 
expiring, received notice to quit; and Mr. Munro, by a 
paradoxical method known only to colonial diplomacy, 
was punished by obtaining a much-coveted position with 


-considerable emoluments. 


Still, the end was not yet. Crowded indignation meet- 
angs were held in the colony, at which Mr. Munro's 
own conception of his deserts was evidently not appreci- 
ated. He was denounced by the public through all the 
anoods and tenses. His financial blunders were described 
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as only equalled by his political incompetency. Memorials 
were presented to the Governor protesting against his ap- 
pointment, and imploring His Excellency not to assent to 
it, pending the early election of the new Parliament. But 
Lord Hopetoun, with a due regard to constitutional usage, 
declined to interfere with the decision of his Ministerial 
advisers. Mr. Munro has not concealed from his late 
constituents at Geelong that he was obliged to take leave 
of them as his colleagues deemed it expedient that ‘he 
should go away’; but with a singular incapacity for feel- 
ing that he has done anything worse than simply take 
care of his own interests, he left Victoria last week to be- 
come the Ambassador of the Colony and the confidential 
adviser of Lord Knutsford as to the relations to be main- 
tained towards it by the Colonial Office. This is not the 
first instance of quasi-self-appointment to the same office. 
When the Cabinet of which Sir Graham Berry was a 
member was about to dissolve, previous to an appeal to 
the constituencies, that gentleman and his colleagues 
appointed him to the Agent-General’s Office ; and the 
Attorney-General, a mere political lawyer, who had little 
or no court practice, was appointed by himself and his 
colleagues, in like manner, to a vacant Judgeship in the 
Supreme Court, at a salary of £3000 a-year. Neverthe- 
less, it will probably be admitted that two wrongs can 


never make a right. Matruew Macrie. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


VERTICAL LIGHTING AND COAST-SIGNALLING 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 9th March 1892. 

S1r,—Professor Tyndall’s lucid letter in your last is emi- 
nently satisfactory, because (1) he ‘shows clearly that Mr. 
Inglis’s statements, as mouthpiece of the Trinity Board, are 
as valuable as those of Professor Herkomer about the mean- 
ing of the word etching ; (2) he proves that while the Trinity 
Elder Brethren admit the value of and necessity for sky-flashes, 
their abstention from using them in foggy weather at the St. 
Catherine’s Lighthouse is deliberate: in plain English, that their 
neglect of obvious duty is a crime as well as a blunder; and 
(3) he speaks as an expert and man of science of paramount 
authority. 

But while he has happily supported Mr. Wigham, Professor 
Tyndall does not seem to recognise the fact that a vertical 
light to the zenith, fixed and steady, is at all seasons, in the 
dark as well as during fog, of even greater importance to the 
navigator, because he can, as I have already shown, not only 
determine his distance from any such light, and at distances 
where horizontal lights would be invisible, being below the 
horizon; but where two or more vertical lights were visible 
he would not only be able to determine his distance and posi- 
tion from each, but accurately to determine his relative posi- 
tion with all, and with the coast-line where they were placed. 
Every naval officer or shipmaster I have spoken to on this 
subject—and they range from Admirals of the Fleet to sub- 
lieutenants and masters of small sailing coasters—has at 
once seen the immense boon vertical lighting would be to all 
navigators, who would only have themselves to blame if caught 
napping on a lee-shore. Mr. Wigham’s sky-flashing is also 
most valuable, and both systems should be fairly tried, and 
cannot fail to be adopted. Every one of us is apt to cry, 
‘ Prenez mon ours!’ 1 say take the pair. 

There is always enough matter in suspense in the air round 
the coasts to enable a vertical light to show a clear streak of 
light, and a navigator can always get a fixed point at a suffi- 
cient altitude, which he cannot do with the horizontal, and 
still less with the flashed, sky-lights. I have so much respect 
for Professor Tyndall’s scientific opinion and honesty, that I 
trust he will see his way to give his support to vertical lighting 


also.—I am, etc., KENNETH CORNISH. 
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A PROTEST 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 


London, 4th March 1892. 

S1R,—We must take exception to your characterisation of the 
illustrations to Mr. Edward Reeves’s Homeward Bound, con- 
tained in your review of that book, to which our attention has 
been called. Your remark that the author has ‘also gathered 
many photographs by the way, which Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. have had reproduced very cheaply and nastily,’ 
reflects adversely upon ourselves, and is likely to dous damage ; 
and we appeal to your sense of justice to remedy the impres- 
sion which your over-smart reviewer has caused. We are not 
thin-skinned in the matter of reviews, but are of opinion that 
the statements made exceed the bounds of legitimate criticism 
—are indeed opposed to the facts. The blocks in question were 
made by one of the best houses in the trade, at considerable 
expense, and were printed at the Selwood Press, with the best 
results. Zhe National Observer is quite alone in adversely 
commenting upon them: your contemporary Zhe Glasgow 
Herald going so far as to say that ‘ the illustrations are beyond 
all praise. If it were only for the sake of these, the volume 
should have many purchasers.’—Yours faithfully, 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 

[ Note. —We regret that Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
are dissatisfied with our reference to these illustrations, but 
we cannot admit that it in any way exceeded the bounds of 
fair criticism. ] 





REVIEWS 
WAGNER 


Wagner as I Knew Him. By FERDINAND PRAEGER. 
London : Longmans. 


To write of Wagner has hitherto implied, on one side or the 
other, a literature of excess. Men refused to regard this musi- 
cian with calmness : his own intemperance over every question 
that touched his interests was equally reflected or deflected in 
the judgments of his disciples or his enemies. From one point 
of view—to quote the words of Praeger—he is ‘ the greatest art 
personality of this century : unequalled as a musician, great as 
a poet as regards the matter, moral, and mode of expression, 
whilst in dramatic construction a very Shakespeare.’ From 
another standpoint he is the supreme charlatan, the absolute 
pedant, the self-advertising mountebank, the musician of law- 
lessness, the murderer of music’s noblest courtier, melody, the 
very type of a clamorous pretender. One distinguished critic 
of his day describes Lohkewgrin as ‘poison—rank poison’ ; 
Wagner is accused of dismissing ‘the true basis of har- 
mony and the indispensable government of modulation’ for 
‘a reckless, wild, extravagant, and demagogic cacophony, the 
symbol of profligate libertinage’ ; he was born, adds the same 
somewhat violent writer, ‘to feed spiders with flies, not to 
make happy the heart of man with beautiful melody and har- 
mony’; and his theories are denounced as ‘impious.’ The 
contrast is curious, and is in some sense inexplicable ; for on 
the one hand the admirers of Wagner include in their adora- 
tion all that to a critical judgment, however blunt, could never 
for a moment be considered without instant condemnation ; 
while his hostile critics, men (it cannot be denied) of keen 
musical insight, have made no exception in their condemna- 
tion of much in Wagner’s work which could not have been 
produced by any man not in command of a singularly powerful 
gift of musical organisation. Of the prejudices which influ- 
enced his admirers no explanation is offered here ; these men 
were, if of considerable musical ability, chiefly the class whose 
critical judgment is ever subordinate to change and sound 
and revolution ; be it progress or retrogression, they reck not. 
But the partial unreasonableness of the man’s hostile critics 
may fairly be attributed to the character of the man himself. 
His self-assertion, his eccentricities, his pompous conceit, his 
tawdry conception of drama, and withal his undoubted musical 
shortcomings, prejudiced them against even the good that was 
in him. To read Praeger is to understand thus much. 

Never did friend write so unsparingly of friend as the late 
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Ferdinand Praeger has written of Richard Wagner. Not a 
foolish affectation, not a childish folly, not an unmanly out- 
pouring, not a ridiculous ostentation, but was noted and 
chronicled by that affectionate soul. Every contradiction in 
the man’s life is set out in the full ignominy that a close inti- 
macy alone could have discovered. ‘ He accepted,’ says Praeger 
naively, ‘from friends the most reckless sacrifices without the 
simplest acknowledgment’: but this ‘was not ingratitude as 
is commonly understood.’ ‘ He spared the feelings of none by 
an incisive criticism which cut to the core’: while ‘an over- 
sensitiveness made him writhe under the slightest censure.’ 
You learn that Wagner declared in print his ‘involuntary and 
inexplicable revulsion of feeling towards the Jews,’ whose per- 
sonalities he regarded as ‘ repellent, their manner obnoxious’ ; 
and ‘the man who brought about his own death for love of 
Wagner was a Jew.’ Herein is revealed a very full character 
of the man; and, little as Praeger desired it, you are forced 
to the conclusion that Wagner, originally gifted with the eyes 
of genius, by some fleeting freak of Nature was smitten with 
a squint. His speech is in the common manner of genius 
and his matter is a rhodomontade of self-glorification. He 
experiences the sacred fury, the divine impulse, of poetry- 
and he emits jargon. ‘The opera I am now to compose,’ he 
declares, ‘shall be melody from end to end’—and, despite in- 
dubitably great qualities, his opera appears with scarce a 
melody worth remembrance. The spirit of Revolution stirs 
within him; he is a Mazzini, a Giordano Bruno,a Junius 
Brutus—and the time comes when he can speak with a pity- 
ing contempt of his dearest tricnd languishing in prison for 
the revolutionary acts in which the tvo had shared. The 
common genius contemns the conventionalities of dress—and 
Wagner descends to coloured dressing-gowns and birettas. In 
the manner of Mozart he sits at a piano circled by a gather- 
ing of voluble friends, agape fur performance—and he sings a 
burlesque of his Star of Eve. (Conceive Mozart busy over 
a parody of Batti, Batti!) He advocates the abolition of the 
monarchy—and the King of Bavaria, through whose means he 
may realise the ambition of his life, becomes a ‘sun-god. 
There is scarce a passion that touches him but in its produc- 
tion goes a little askew: for ali which knowledge the world 
has Praeger to thank. 

The incompleteness of Wagner's genius was strangely demon 
strated in the pursuit of his central ambition—the development 
of music under new forms, and by untried methods of expres- 
sion. The dream is not altogether ridiculous : it is possible to 
conceive a development of music into something quite distinct 
from the music of modern days. The common scale is, after 
all, a convention ; ourselves have chosen the place of its inter- 
vals, ourselves have assigned its limitations and its range. And, 
having arbitrarily determined our scale, we have discovered in 
the convention of our creation certain musical forms which are 
essential to the character of the scale. Accepting the con- 
vention, we are not permitted to wander from the consequences 
which that convention entails. Now, Wagner, with insight suf- 
ficient to realise that musical form is the offspring of a con- 
vention, sought to change the form while leaving the convention 
intact. His success and his failure centre in this circumstance. 
Where, unwitting, he worked consistently through the influ- 
ence of (as it were) a scale newly arranged, his effects are 
often astonishingly beautiful. There are passages of orchestra- 
tion in Pars/fa/—notably one downward flight for the violins 
in the descent of the Grail—which are unique in music for their 
novel loveliness. Yet turn from this to other portions of his 
work, where his intention has become perplexed, where his 
grasp over his instinctive convention has, through ignorance, 
become loosened, and you find the explanation of that galli- 
mawfrey of strange sounds which impelled his hostile critics to 
describe his work as ‘rank poison.’ In Plain Song the scales 
are, from the outset, arranged by a new convention; each 
mode composes to its own scale, and therewith the peculiar 
character of that music of the past was attained. Of Wagner 
you cannot truly say that he either instinctively or consciously 
dreamed a new arrangement of the common scale, developing 
therefrom a new genius in music ; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, his best work has the characteristics of some such new 
arrangement. His devotion to novel intervals, to unreasonable 
endings, to eccentricities of phrase too often utterly devoid of 
beauty, come pat, if not as proof, as evidence in favour of the 
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theory ; while the futility of Wagnerian discipleship, the gro- 
tesque results of Wagnerian imitation, all tend to show that, 
until a new convention of scale is first agreed upon, the music 
of the future will remain no more than a torso compacted from 
selected portions of Richard Wagner’s works. He who shall 
discover such a convention, and urge it upon the world, will 
have need to be a bold man to whose genius a squint is like to 
prove fatal. 

It is in no spirit of prejudice that we have dwelt upon a 
somewhat unlovely aspect of Wagner’s character. The fault 
is Praeger’s, not ours. His first principle is the mere asser- 
tion of claim that Wagner was the most potent genius of the 
century; and to such a portent what sins (he seems to 
ask) shall not be condoned? To the impartial the certainty 
of Wagner's genius will be the goal, not the starting-point, of 
inquiry; and the personal history of the man is thus to be 
assimilated on the way. Praeger was probably blind to the 
general effect of the picture he painted—an effect as complete 
and vital as it is cruelly convincing. The book is beyond ques- 
tion instinct with folly, is full of a peculiar German gush and of 
yet more offensive German phrase. The criticism is perfectly 
inadequate, and the sentiments are often mawkish. Indeed, the 
most inexplicable problem of all is that admiration of Wagner's 
gifts as a dramatist to which certain among his admirers have 
stimulated themselves. Praeger, we have seen, likens him to 
a ‘very Shakespeare’; whereas it is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more dramatically crude and incoherent than that se- 
quence of fatuous incidents, that abundance of fatuous literature, 
which, for want of a name, we call the dramas of Wagner. 
They lack everything dramatic—character, unity, effectiveness. 
Their human interest is nothing at all, and it is their sole 
merit that they serve the commerial profit of stage managers 
and ‘scenic artists,’ and that they are the unworthy occasion of 
music which is sometimes uncommonly fine. The faults, then, 
of Praeger’s appreciation—the faults of excess, of sentiment, of 
criticism—will be sufficiently obvious to the most cursory of 
readers. The rare quality of the book attaches to the artful 
selection of incidents by which an intelligible and coherent 
character is built up. Wagner (by some conscious or uncon- 
scious art of this writer) is set upon his feet for all to examine 
him, and for most of us to smile over. His irrepressible restive- 
ness, his barbarous emotions, his unpeacefulness even in the 
evolution of his chosen art, his absorption in self, his inordinate 
vanity—all the characteristics sufficiently superficial during his 
own life-time are here emphasised by instance and illustration at 
the hands of one among his dearest friends. And therefore are 
we the better convinced. Never was there such a commingling 
of mountebank and foseur, anarchist and man of parts. Per- 
haps even this generation is too proximate to the loud-tongued 
clamour of which he was the author to judge his work with the 
austere impartiality which is the right of all men; but, so far 
as can at present be estimated, we seem to have lost a com- 
plete artist through the interference of a disappointing freak of 
Nature. Defect, defect! Nature, that gave Richard Wagner 
so much, stole somewhat from all her gifts : a truth of which 
the personal character of the man gives sufficient and satisfac- 
tory explanation, while for that friendly service we are indebted 
to that ardent Wagnerite the late Ferdinand Praeger. 


HASTINGS VINDICATED 


Hastings and the Rohilla War. By Sik JOHN STRACHEY, 
G.C.S.I. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


All martyrdoms are ridiculous : but the oppression of the 
wise man by the fool is a public misfortune. The statesmen 
and soldiers who won us India were, there is reason to be- 
lieve, no less just and humane than their successors. The 
modern Anglo-Indian is acknowledged to be an overworked 
but heroic person. He is admired, as such, by the world at 
large, and hated of all Whigs and Celts. Fora Whig may no 
more abide hard facts than a Celt can put up with governance. 
But whereas your Irishry (simple folk) love to express them- 
selves by hack journalism or by dynamite, the Whigs have not 
uncommonly been able to write. Now, there is a natural con- 
nection between Whiggery and a defective education. Where- 
fore Macaulay is the peculiar treasure of Baboos and of the 
provinces. He gave us, fifty years ago, the murder of Nun- 


comar, the plunder of the Begums, the extermination of the 
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Rohillas, and several other stories which still trouble the 
drawing-rooms of Clapham.. We have to thank him, even 
more than James Mill, for half the treason talked in India and 
for most of the mischief attempted at home: for National Con- 
gresses, for the Bombay Press, and for anti-Opium Resolutions. 
It might have been expected (he says in a famous passage) 
that every Englishman would be curious to know how a hand- 
ful of his countrymen, separated from their home by an immense 
ocean, subjugated, in the course of a few years, one of the 
greatest empires in the world. If, to general readers, the sub- 
ject were not only insipid but positively distasteful, that was the 
fault of its historians. Mill, though saturated with party poli- 


tics, was ‘not sufficiently animated and picturesque.’ Orme 
was absolutely unreadable. Macaulay undertook to construct, 
out of Mill, his famous essays on Clive and Hastings. But he 


knew, as well as Solomon or the British public, that a repul- 
sive style is no guarantee of truth: that diffuseness may gene- 
rally be looked for in the mouth of a fool—or of a knave. The 
slightest inquiry would have shown him the manifold inac- 
curacies of his original. But he preferred to accept all Mill’s 
suppressions of fact, his garbling of documents, and his 
odious falsification of evidence. And he piled up, in conse- 
quence, a monument of brilliant and damnable falsehood which 
the new or critical school of Indian writers is at last beginning 
to demolish. 

Sir James Stephen blotted out the murder of Nuncomar. 
Sir John Strachey has disposed with equal success of the 
Rohilla War. He passed several years of his Indian service in 
Rohilkhund. He went there, he says, ‘without a doubt of the 
truth of the terrible story told by Burke and Mill and Macau- 
lay.’ He found himself in the midst of a population consisting 
largely of Rohillas, the children and grandchildren of the ex- 
terminated tribesmen, no one of whom had ever heard of the 
atrocities which to this day fill Englishmen with shame. Later 
in life he examined the original authorities on the war. And 
he is unable to express in moderate language his indignation 
at the calumnies of which Hastings has been the victim. The 
Rohillas, to begin with—‘ this injured nation,’ ‘the finest popu- 
lation in India,’ the bravest, or (as Burke called them) ‘the 
most honourable and generous nation upon earth ’—turn out to 
be a small band of predatory Afghans, who, for a single gene- 
ration, had succeeded in imposing their yoke on the Hindu 
community of Katehr. The First Charge presented by Burke 
in the House of Commons was to the effect that Hastings fur- 
nished the Nabob of Oude with a body of troops to destroy 
the Rohillas (‘undertaking to extirpate the whole nation for 
£400,000’) ; that his motive was the acquisition of money to 
the Company; and that he connived at the atrocious cruelty 
with which the war was carried on. ‘These were certainly 
shocking charges. Burke himself declared that there was 
‘no alternative’: ‘either Warren Hastings had been guilty of 
gross, enormous, and flagitious crimes, or himself must be a 
base, calumniatory, wicked, and malicious accuser.’ There was, 
after all, at least a third possibility : Burke might have been 
misled by his own passionate sentimentalism. Hastings, at 
all events, was acquitted upon every count. The nation ac- 
knowledged that his acquittal was just. In his closing years 
he was treated with ever-increasing honour. Lords and Com- 
mons, on a well-known occasion, stood bare-headed while he 
passed. And though, long after his death, the imperishable 
speeches of Burke and the glittering periods of Macaulay 
have succeeded in clouding his reputation, yet the efforts of 
Sir Henry Maine, Sir James Stephen, and Sir John Strachey 
should be able to set the falsehoods for ever on one side. 
The Rohillas, as we have said, were not a nation ; the English 
army was never hired out for their destruction ; and (finally) 
they were never destroyed. 

Hastings’ policy was based on the necessity of protecting 
ourselves and our ally, the Nabob of Oude. The object of the 
war was to obtain security against an invasion by the Mahrattas: 
a danger which for the moment overshadowed all considera 
tions. It was necessary that the one road by which Oude (our 
buffer-State) was accessible to their armies should be closed. 
This could only be done by uniting Rohilkhund with Oude and 
expelling the turbulent and faithless adventurers who, not many 
years before, had established themselves in the very quarter from 
which danger threatened. It was useless to attempt an alliance 
with the Rohillas. They had already violated a treaty to which 
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we were avowedly parties, and under which they were liable to 
the Vizier in a sum of £500,000. With a view to relieving them- 
selves of their obligations, they were actually intriguing with 
the Mahrattas. Hastings lent the Vizier a brigade. The total 
loss of the Rohillas, according to the testimony of unfriendly 
witnesses (Colonel Champion and Major Balfour) before the 
House of Commons, amounted to something between two and 
three thousand nen. The war ended with a treaty honourable 
to both parties, by which a considerable part of Rohilkhund 
was restored to Rohilla dominion : and under that dominion it 
has remained to this day. Judged by its results, as Sir John 
Strachey says, the policy of Hastings was eminently successful. 
Many a ‘wild Mahratta battle’ had still to be fought. Nearly 
thirty vears after the Rohilla war, Mahratta armies were still 
contending with the English for empire in India. But never 
again did they attack or seriously threaten Rohilkhund. 

The atrocities of which Macaulay makes so much disappear, 
like most atrocities, before inquiry. They are founded on cer- 
tain inconveniences suffered by the relations of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, the chief of the Rohilla Sirdars. Two 0 this man’s sons 
were taken into the conqueror’s bodyguard ; his wives and 
many of his children were pensioned both by the Vizier and 
by Hastings ; and, on the whole, the family was treated with 
uncommon consideration. But, of course (as the Vizier naively 
observes in a letter to the Company), ‘whoever has lost a 
father and a brother in war, has fallen from the dignity of a 
throne and become a prisoner, will undoubtedly suffer much 
misery.’ Sir John Strachey has completely established his case. 
He is able to show that the very word extirpation, insisted on 
by Burke, is merely a false equivalent of extermination (in the 
strictly literal sense), which was itself a weak translation of the 
Persian /stisé/. The whole story was ultimately founded on 
the reports of Colonel Champion—a pompous, discontented, 
and greedy soldier of fortune, who had carried fire and sword 
through the Nabob’s territories a few years before, and was 
aggrieved that he was not allowed a similar licence in the country 
of the Rohillas. Hastings’ State-papers throughout are masterly, 
and the more you read in them the greater shall be your respect 
for his character. Perhaps the best comment on his case is to 
be found in a sentence of his own: ‘An appeal to the passions 
is an insult to the understanding.’ On the whole, this was one 
of the greatest Englishmen that ever lived. 


DR. JOHN ARBUTHNOT 


The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D. By GEORGE 
A. AITKEN. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

John Arbuthnot was born in 1667. His father was incum- 
bent of the parish of Arbuthnott, near Bervie in Kincardine- 
shire, and, having refused to conform tothe Presbyterian system 
of Church government, was deposed from his charge in 1689 — 
an event which he survived only two years. Upon his death, 
John Arbuthnot was voluntarily engulfed in the vortex of 
London, where he taught mathematics and in all probability 
produced a treatise on the laws of chance. At twenty-seven 
he was entered at University College, Oxford, and a couple of 
years later took the degree of Doctor of Medicine at St. 
Andrews. Thenceforward he seems to have assiduously de- 
voted himself to the practice of his profession, in which he 
won the highest distinction. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1704; he attended Prince George ; he 
became physician to the Queen in 1709; much later, when 
the House of Hanover was firmly established on the throne, 
he was again the medical adviser of Royalty. None, in short, 
of his contemporaries achieved such celebrity, save perhaps 
Radcliffe and Garth. He married somewhere about the be- 
ginning of the century; but his wife’s name has baffled even 
the eager sagacity and unerring instinct of Mr. Aitken. There 
is no reason, however, to doubt that he was happy in the 
married state and in his family. His life, eminently unruffled 
and serene, adorned by uncommon abilities and a stainless 
character, and sweetened by intercourse with the greatest 
intellects of his day, was terminated by a long and painful ill- 
ness in 1735. Such are the bare outlines of a career which 
may still be contemplated with greater satisfaction than most; 
and these outlines Mr. Aitken has done his utmost to cor- 
rect and to fill out. His biography of Steele was a monu- 
ment of patient industry and research ; and if this memoir 
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make scarce so brave a show, the fault lies with the Doctor 
himself. Considering the share Arbuthnot took in the poli- 
tical and literary squabbles of his age, he was singularly 
lucky in escaping those personal altercations in which Pope 
and Steele were perpetually embroiled. There were no mys- 
teries in his life to reveal; he never juggled with his own or 
other people’s correspondence ; and his being the smallest 
personage in that trinity whereof Pope and Swift were the 
greater members is a sufficient explanation of the absence of 
those apocryphal anecdotes and traits which cluster so thickly 
round the wits of the eighteenth century, and tax the ingenuity 
of their commentators and editors so severely. Hence Mr. 
Aitken has had less room than perhaps he likes wherein to 
expatiate. But he has worked his hardest. He sets forth the 
pedigree of the Arbuthnot family with the utmost minuteness ; 
he has unearthed one new fact—his hero’s residence at Oxford ; 
he has printed letters not a few and not a little uninteresting : 
his page bristles with dates and references, whose accuracy is 
unimpeachable. In effect, he has displayed on a necessarily 
limited scale all the arts and virtues proper to your modern 
literary biographer ; and he :.as consequently contrived to turn 
out as tough and unreadab e a piece of work as you shall find 
in any library, ancient or modern. His want of literary skill, 
his incapacity for dexterous arrangement and effective grouping, 
his blank ignorance of perspective, and his unfamiliarity with 
the medium in which he is to convey his ideas to the world, are 
indeed nothing short of unaccountable in one with so keen an 
appreciation of those writers who more than any others before 
or since were scrupulously nice and exacting about those very 
qualities he so manifestly lacks. We are far from depreciating 
well-spent toil ; we set the greatest store by persistency in dis- 
covering and accuracy in recording facts; we are all for the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about writers and 
their books. But most willingly would we barter three-quarters of 
Mr. Aitken’s perseverance and one quarter of his correctness, 
for a very moderate share of skill in presenting what he takes 
so much pains to accumulate. There never was really a more 
diligent man or scholar than Dr. Johnson : it was only to him- 
self he seemed slothful ; no one had a more wide and varied 
knowledge than he of English poets and English poetry. Yet 
he communicated these prodigious stores of information to his 
readers in so vigorous and masterly a style, and with so happy 
a regard for the essential laws of composition, that his Zzves 
are to this day immeasurably superior to all other attempts in 
that kind of writing in English literature. We are not so un- 
fair or so unreasonable as to demand of Mr. Aitken that he 
should at once become a Johnson. But it is surely neither the 
one nor the other to hint that, when such admirable models 
exist, there can be no harm and there may be much profit in 
trying to follow them. The study of such a master might at 
least suggest the desirability of being neat rather than un- 
gainly, and compact rather than diffuse. Instead of which (as 
the old jape goes) this memoir is vilely strung together and 
is fully a half too long. 

Not all Mr. Aitken’s conscientious labour, however, can ex- 
ceed the compass of two hundred or so pages. The remainder 
of this handsome volume is therefore occupied with Arbuth- 
not’s own writings ; and for an opportunity of possessing these 
in so convenient a shape and such excellent print no lover of 
literature can afford to be ungrateful. The canon of the physi- 
cian’s works is something undetermined. A couple of volumes 
of Miscellaneous Works published after his death were in- 
stantly repudiated by his son, though some of the pieces they 
contained were unquestionably genuine ; while not a little stuff 
in which he had beyond all doubt a hand is so inextricably 
mixed up with other stuff where the finger of Pope and of the 
Dean cannot be mistaken, that to assign him his precise due 
is well-nigh impossible. But few people, we take it, will be 
disposed to quarrel with Mr. Aitken’s judgment or to call in 
question his discretion in relegating pieces like Zhe Sickness 
and Death of Dr. Woodward or The Most Wonderful Wonder 
to the category of doubtful works. The compositions whose 
authenticity is not to be disputed amount in number to eleven, 
of which by far the longest are the History of John Bull and 
the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. The rest are but tracts 
and pamphlets, though they contain some of their author’s most 
characteristic work. 

The prominent note in all Arbuthnot’s writings is their 
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sound common sense. He had the good fortune to live in an 
age of reason. When a divine desired to recommend virtue he 
did so habitually by painting in the most glowing colours the 
folly—not the ugliness nor the hatefulness—of vice. When a 
Steele or an Addison designed to reform the minor morals of 
his age, he went about his business by showing the fads and 
fashions of the moment in the most absurd light he could, 
When a Swift was minded to pulverise his political opponents, 
he held them up to the contempt of all sensible men. Whena 
Pope embarked on a crusade against dulness, no weapon was 
too nasty for his use which seemed likely to make his enemies 
look contemptible. In no other age has ridicule been so con- 
sistently and universally regarded as the test of truth. And 
this habit of mind was eminently characteristic of Arbuthnot. 
His appeal is always to the reason or the prejudice of his 
audience : never directly to their passions nor their sentiment. 
The allegory of John Bull is one long, and to our mind suc- 
cessful, effort to persuade his countrymen that England had 
been merely the catspaw of the Allies in the great war. Alle- 
gories have gone out of fashion now, and are apt to fatigue ; 
but few run so smoothly or are <o easy of application as that 
of Arbuthnot’s. Yet his admirable powers of reasoning come 
out even more strongly in the Sermon at the Mercat Cross 
in Edinburgh, which is an argument addressed to the Scots 
people on behalf of the Parliamentary Union that may be 
read at the present time with no little pleasure and improve- 
ment. He aims at showing that it is better ‘to increase our 
trade, manufacture, and riches by an Union with England than 
to boast of our sovereignty and starve,’ and he enforces this 
proposition by a series of considerations no less remarkable 
for their perspicuity and moderation of statement than for their 
ripe political wisdom. No more dignified and lofty rebuke to 
fussy and meddlesome Scots patriots was ever penned. Pre- 
cisely the same quality of sterling sense appears in Martinus 
Scriblerus, where literary and not political absurdities are the 
object of his attack. There is, to be sure, some truth in Dr. 
Johnson’s remark that ‘he raises phantoms of absurdity and 
drives them away; he cures diseases that were never felt.’ 
But if Johnson had been spared to read the autobiography 
of Mr. John Mill, he would probably have admitted that 
time had at last pointed Arbuthnot’s satire and sharpened 
his blade. 

Of the Doctor’s style it can but be said that it is eminently 
in keeping with his matter. It is never ornate and rhetorical ; 
it sticks doggedly to the high road and scales no heights. But 
it is straightforward, idiomatic, and vigorous ; very similar to 
Swift’s, but without that indefinable touch which elevates what 
at first sight seems the plain pedestrian prose of that extra- 
ordinary man into a model of English. His method, also, is 
closely akin to the Dean’s, particularly in the use of irony. 
With the gravest face he puts forth the most outrageous asser- 
tions and follows out the most preposterous chain of thought : 
Lying is a most favourable specimen of 
sut again there are 
none of those astonishing strokes which electrify the reader of 
Swift, and which make, for example, the Argument to Prove 
that the Abolishing of Christianity might be attended with some 
Inconveniences an unrivalled masterpiece. Of Arbuthnot’s 
humour we speak with some diffidence. Competent authori- 
ties will allow him none. They find his ridicule of pedantry 
savourless, for forms of pedantry change with time. It is a 
fact that Arbuthnot is unlikely to tickle the general reader of 
the day. But so in a manner is Aristophanes, so is Rabelais, 
so, in great part, is Swift. The follies they assailed are, it is 
said, not the follies of to-day. But were it not truer to say 
that they are merely the follies of to-day with a difference ? 
Is it not because we are so wrapt up in our own fads and 
fancies, because we take them seriously and believe them to be 
new and startling, that we fail to see that they have had their 
counterpart in every age? For our own part, we find not a 
little of Martinus Scriblerus highly diverting : we relish it as 
a perpetual bulwark against crotchety theories of education. 
And, therefore, we decline to take upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of pronouncing that Arbuthnot had no humour. After 
all, it matters little to him now ; and if these things be at all 
known or valued by the ghost below, it may well be that far 
beyond a more than respectable reputation for wit, for learning, 
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or for sense, he esteems the fame of having been bound by 
ties of the closest intimacy and the warmest affection to the 
two greatest men of letters of their time. 


THE OLD GARDEN 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD 
London : Macmillan. 


The Formal Garden in England. 
and F. INIGO THOMAS. 

A charming book! As you turn the page you taste the scent 
of the gilly-flowers, you see the quaintly-carved trees, the grassy 
walks, the curious sundials, you hear the plash of water from 
the jaws of triton and dolphin. You lament, as you read, the 
trophies of an art clean gone as the stately periods of Eliza- 
bethan prose, the brave attire of an age of heroes. Not that 
our authors will have it so. They labour to set out the thing as 
a model for use, and they fail not altogether ; thereis at least 
a ‘half-restor’d Eurydice.’ Ofthe landscape gardener they have 
a proper contempt. How absurd (they say) to follow Nature 
in horticulture ! A garden is to the wild what a civilised man is 
to the savage. Its very purpose is to depart from Nature. 

Of medizval gardening there is noexample extant. What it 
was you gather from illustrations to Mss., but the medizeval artist 
despised realism. He gives you knights in complete steel de- 
voutly listening to the Sermon on the Mount, with a Jerusalem 
exactly imitated from Cologne. Yet here be pictures—some out- 
rageous formal—which may go for what they are worth. Then 
you have sketches in words : as the sweet lines beginning, ‘ Now 
was there made, fast by the Tower’s wall, A garden fair,’ of the 
Scots James J., which give a glimpse of vanished beauty. The 
Renaissance created the English art ; and from Henry VIII. to 
the Civil Wars it was well and curiously pursued. Then were 
laid out the gardens of Hampton Court; whilst a whole group 
of writers discussed the mystery in detail. One thereof, Dr. 
Andrew Borde, deserves to live if but for anticipating Canon 
Kingsley. He will have his chief prospect eastward ; for the 
‘est wynde is temperat, fryske and fragrant.’ Bacon’s famous 
essay is literary rather than practical ; you are assured that it 
will not work out at all. The Puritans (those undebauched 
and unperverted Oscar Wildes) made havoc of the theory of 
stateliness and art. Evelyn laments over the ruin of Nonsuch 
and its goodly trees : ‘felled by those destructive and avari- 
cious rebels in the late war.’ There was a change for the better 
at the Restoration, when French influence was marked : which 
in turn gave way to Dutch at the Revolution, so that in 1712 
‘the gardens about London were remarkable for fine-cut greens 
and clipt yews in the shape of birds, dogs, men, ships, etc.’ 
At Risley Hall, Derbyshire, two doves about seven feet long, 
billing each other, still form an arch in a yew hedge; while 
at Packwood in {Warwickshire the Sermon on the Mount is 
pictured in clipped yew, with our trees twenty feet high for 
the four Evangelists, and six more on either side for the Twelve 
Apostles. The Eighteenth Century witnessed the rise of many 
gardens. Twas a forinal age, and it feigned a love for Nature. 
Huge, grotesque, costly structures soon ‘improved’ the old 
formal garden from off the face of the earth. Let an example 
suffice : ‘The motley appearance of bricks with white stone’ 
was disparaged by one virtuoso, who urged the covering thereof 
with plaster and stone-colour. Think of Hampton or Hatfield 
thus daubed ! 

Spite of the destruction, enough is left for models. The terraces, 
knots, parterres, mounts, and pleachings (for mazes, arbours, 
or bowers), etc., the infinite variety of cut work in yew and box, 
are discussed in detail. Arbours are not so much in favour: 
‘they are draughty, and on a hot day it is pleasanter to sit 
under a lime-tree than to be hoodwinked in an arbour.’ Foun- 
tains adorned with ‘whales and whirlpools, stugeons, tunnys, 
conchs, and wealks’ made an agreeable prospect; and as 
you approached you stepped on a hidden spring and were 
drenched. Sundials, too, those sentinels of silence—each with 
his ‘Sze sole sileo, or his ‘Non numero horas nisi serenas, or 
his ‘I mark me, dost thou?’—of them there is much, for of 
them there were many. To come to latter-day conditions, the 
east side of Hyde Park is justly praised, the whole of Battersea 
Park as justly damned ; and after much detail our authors urge 
‘that many a fancy such as English men and women loved 
three hundred years ago might be carried out, not for ostenta 
tion but—because they give real pleasure and delight.’ 
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NOVELS AND TALES 


He lived in sumptuous but guilty splendour, did Mr. North- 
wick, for he was secretary of a company, and stole money and 
securities belonging to it to gamble with on the Stock Ex- 
change, and paid them back when he won and falsified the 
books when he lost; and at last he was caught ; and out of re- 
gard for his innocent family of two daughters, Mr. Hilary, the 
president of the company, procured him three days’ freedom 
from arrest in order that he might make restitution if he could; 
and off he went in a train that ran towards Canada—for he 
dwelt and committed his crimes in Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
and behold, there was a terrible smash, and a sleeping-car was 
burnt up with all that it contained, so completely that the re- 
mains of its late occupants were indistinguishable, and none 
of Northwick’s friends and relations knew whether he had been 
in it or not. Thereout arose great troubles and searchings of 
heart ; and Matt, the son of Mr. President Hilary, loved Sue, 
daughter of Mr. Defalcator—’tis the American word in such 
cases—Northwick, and she him; and detectives detected, and 
reporters ran, and interviewers forced themselves into ‘ parlors’; 
and ultimately all was made plain, and is combed out before 
the gaze of the admiring reader, who is thereby satisfactorily 
relieved of the intense strain of anxiety to know what happened, 
and why, and how, and to whom ; so he lays down the volume-— 
there is only one, but it is long enough to (and ought to) make 
three—with a sigh of gratified interest. Such romances, you 
say, have been written and published before; and so they 
have, some better and some worse, and this is written better 
than many and not so well as some. Yet is there cause 
for more joy in the heaven of reviewers—(if there could be 
any such place, as of course there cannot except perhaps by 
comparison)— over this novel than over those of ninety-nine 
just Braddons or Riddells or Manville Fenns, for its name is 
Mercy (Edinburgh : Douglas), and its author is no less a per- 
son than William D. Howells, of the Anglo-Saxon world and 
the United States. But what the troops of his disciples in the 
continent of his residence will say of him or do to him we 
tremble to think, and are a little curious to know. 

To Lucia Wilbraham, a handsome girl of good family, and 


full of romantic religious ideas, comes fate in the person of the 


Reverend Markham Fletcher. With his clear-cut features and 
smooth ways, he seems to her the very incarnation of every- 
thing that is noble and beautiful and true. And after marriage 
she finds him out to be in all respects exactly the reverse— 
mean, cowardly, deceitful, and possessed, moreover, by a temper 
which is unspeakably vile. Whereupon the idol is shattered, 
and the resentment of the worshipper is not concealed. A 
Vicars Wife (London : Methuen) is the story of their married 
life. It was a bold thing for a new hand—we have not seen 
Evelyn Dickenson’s name before—to begin with such materials 
as these. People like tragedies, no doubt, but they prefer 
them hot and strong, nor care for those quiet horrors which 
take years to work out: while love turns to gall, and hopes 
and aspirations disappear, and death, slow-footed and tardy, 
is waited for as a friend. Wherefore this will be deemed by 
many but a singularly unpleasant story, not very exciting, and 
by no means crowded with smart and flippant sayings. Others, 
however, will recognise in it a powerful and daring study of the 
seamy side of married life. Many a woman could have lived 
with Markham Fletcher—not in perfect happiness but—without 
great discomfort. Many a worse man could have kept Lucia 
madly in love to the end. But here both the good and the 
evil qualities of each conspired to make their home a hell. In- 
compatibility of temper is the modern phrase for this state of 
things, which is as old as the human race and a good deal 
commoner than the British Matron cares to believe. And Miss 
Dickenson, despite certain crudities, and even extravagances, 
of execution, has dealt therewith in a way that should make 
her readers ask for more, with the conviction that it will be 
better when it comes. 

Mr. Bret Harte, in a collection of stories entitled Colonel 
Starbottle’s Client (London : Chatto), is less joyfully surpris- 
ing. They are fairly Eastern—that is to say, there are no 
mining towns in them, or gulches, or red dogs, hardly even a 
mail-driver ; and they are so very much what one would expect 
—given this justification—from Mr. Bret Harte, that it is un- 
necessary to say more about them than that there they are, 
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and that he who buys, begs, borrows, or steals them may 
read them with a reasonable amount of gratification. As for 
On the Way Through (London: Eden), it is a delightful 
sketch of Continental life of the watering-place variety. The 
people are in nowise remarkable, save as being Dukes and 
Counts, and otherwise of high degree; and, as they are all 
busy amusing themselves in a lazy sort of way, their doings are 
as unexciting as themselves. But it is pleasant to fleet the 
long summer days in their company—having a part in their 
small talk, in their love-making, sometimes earnest, sometimes 
not, and even in their picnics and croquet. The other stories 
are equally enjoyable, and, though shorter than this one, con- 
tain still better work. 

In her new book Miss Ada Cambridge has distinctly failed to 
beat her own record. The story opens in Australia: then you 
are transported to England in the train of a young squatter, 
whose gouty and opulent parent has given him a couple of 
thousands with instructions to go and see the world. There the 
heroine comes in view, and also a certain gross lover, whom she 
hates. Next occurs a voyage to Australia by sailing-ship, in the 
course of which the heroine and the young squatter get engaged. 
But the gross lover has come out in a steamer to renew his per- 
secution, with the result that the young squatter shoots him 
dead and gets twenty years for his trouble. This brings you to 
the end of vol. ii., where there is a general tidy-up, and you 
wonder what on earth vol. iii. can be about. In it, however, 
the heroine, busy with good works, waits patiently till her con- 
vict has done his time. And then the ungrateful beast comes 
out only to think that she has grown old and te fall in love with 
somebody else. But another somebody else has been waiting 
for her ; and so in a way everything comes right in the end. 
Told in a single volume, Vot Ad/ in Vain (London: Heine. 
mann) might, and probably would, have scored a distinct suc- 
cess ; for Miss Cambridge can write, and had all the elements 
of a powerful story ready to her hand. But dilution is a sin 
which brings its own punishment with it, as stronger writers 
have learned to their cost. 

It appears to be probable that ‘ Theodor Hertz-Garten’ is 
disposed, like most other authors, to misjudge the relative 
values of his own works. His contribution to the ‘ Pseudonym 
Library’ contains two stories, 7hrough the Red-Litten Windows 
and Zhe Old River House (London: Unwin). Each is excel- 
lently written : each after its kind is fresh in feeling and effect. 
But the order should have been reversed. Zhe Old River House 
is a tragedy of modern, very modern, life—one of those stories 
whose outline 1s as old as the hills, whose incidents are ever- 
lastingly new. The plot appears to be commonplace enough, 
in all conscience : ’tis all of the sensitive artistic young man, 
who does himself to death for love of a woman hard, unsympa- 
thetic, repulsive as she is beautiful. But how charming is the 
manner ! how pleasant the record of almost trivial fact observed 
with playful malice! True, the characters rather fall into the 
sketch than stand out boldly—for ‘Theodor Hertz-Garten’ has 
designed an ‘impression,’ not a picture ; and the accident of 
their extreme ‘modernity’ has compelled him to insist upon 
points of community in habit and style as well as upon the 
common liability to the greater passions. Despite this, and 
despite the somewhat excessive allowance of descriptions— 
not analyses—of character, the story is more than readable. 
It goes forward to its end logically and unerringly, it convinces 
the imagination ; the pathos of quiet—apparently common- 
place—lives is very well conveyed. The opening story is read- 
able enough ; but, although it has many touches of skill, it 
lacks the look of probability. As an exercise of the fancy it is 
clever and impressive, but the mind is left questioning. Any- 
how, here are two stories, one of which ought to be read, whilst 
the other can be read with a certain pleasure. 

In Eline Vere (London: Chapman), translated from the 
Dutch of Louis Couperus by J. T. Grein, as in a Dutch picture, 
the foreground is crowded with little figures, and the reader 
straightway wonders if he will have to bear the weight of a mul- 
titude of small love affairs. The sin of inelegant writing may 
be laid at the translator’s door; but he can be blamed neither 
for the superabundance of the language nor the tameness of the 
society therewith depicted. If a Briton reads, he stares—at the 
dawdling life, the brothers and sisters kissing passionately and 
telling love-secrets to each other, the warm caresses given to 
brothers-in-law, the fair heads seeking the shoulders of rejected 
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lovers, the ladies ‘suffering from the effect of a too copious 
meal.’ But, happily, these parasitical incidents are by-and-by 
abandoned ; and the author gets to work in earnest on Eline 
Vere. The character is not pleasant, but it is not unreal. Eline, 
a bundle of nerves and impulses, is egotistic to the core. She 
cries eternally : ‘Why should I live if I cannot be happy?’ 
She is charming, and the good men love her ; she sets up idols 
and falls at their feet, to find them but clay. One good man 
whom she has thrown aside haunts her as the ghost of her lost 
happiness. Brooding over the might-have-been, she becomes 
ill, almost insane ; and, in a fit of nervous delirium, takes an 
overdose of laudanum and dies alone in the dark, chewing the 
portrait of the lover who might have made her happy. Power- 
ful in substance, the book is overladen with detail, and taxes 
your patience. 


MR. TYNDALL’S NEW BOOK 
.Vew Fragments. By JOHN TYNDALL. London: Longmans. 

Mr. Tyndall opens this sequel to his two series of /ragments 
of Science with an address on the Sabbath ; yet, with the ex- 
ception of certain recollections of Thomas Carlyle, the re- 
mainder of the volume is taken up with lectures and papers of 
a highly important scientific character. It is well, however, 
for the general reader that this is the arrangement ; for the 
thought in this first article would do credit to the cultured 
theologian, and would have warmed the heart of Norman 
Macleod. Mr. Tyndall interprets the well-known injunction of 
the apostle of the Gentiles to the Judaistic apostle in an intel- 
ligent and reasonable way : ‘ Let him who desires a Sabbath 
enjoy it; but let him not impose it on his brother who does 
not.’ He reminds us of Martin Luther’s remark that Jesus 
broke the Sabbath deliberately and even ostentatiously for a 
purpose. ‘No priestly power shall henceforth interfere with 
man’s freedom to decide how the Sabbath is to be spent’; 
for, while expressing his unwillingness to dwell upon the errors 
of a Book made venerable to him by intrinsic wisdom and 
imperishable associations, he pleads that the two discordant 
accounts of the origin of the Sabbath are binding on no 
scientific man. Very graphically does he describe the suffer- 
ings of the liberal-minded martyrs who were too open in their 
judgment on the Sabbath—‘ the bloodiest picture in this book 
of time’; and he advocates with unwonted fervour the cause 
of the Sunday Society, which would substitute the museum, 
the picture gallery, and the public garden for the gin-shop 
and the pot-house. Yet he writes as a true Conservative: he 
looks ahead and prepares for the inevitable. ‘I forestall 
revolution, he remarks, ‘by securing, in due time, sufficient 
amplitude for the national vibrations. He is a wrong- 
headed statesman who imposes his notions, however right 
in the abstract, on a nation unprepared forthem. He is no 
statesman at all who, without seeking to interpret and guide 
it in advance, merely waits for the more or less coarse ex- 
pression of the popular will, and then constitutes himself its 
vehicle. “ Untimeliness” is ever the characteristic of the work 
of such a man. In virtue of the position which he occupies, 
his knowledge and insight ought to be in advance of the public 
knowledge and insight ; and his action, in like degree, ought to 
precede and inform public action.’ Some quondam statesmen 
should remember this, and many would-be statesmen, old and 
young, should study it. Woe betide the sect, then, who would 
bid you ‘baulk your Sunday walk,’ and make you ‘shun God’s 
work, as you should shun your own’! 

Mr. Tyndall’s study of the Fardenlehre is a masterpiece. 
He got the book from Carlyle when that sage was in his eighty- 
third year, with instructions to examine it and give its merits 
to the world. This ‘theory of colours’ is in violent antagonism 
to that of Newton, and is comparatively little known ; yet 
Goethe prized it as the most important of his achievements. ‘In 
what I have done as a poet,’ he said to Eckermann, ‘I take no 
pride, but I am proud of the fact that I am the only person in 
this century who is acquainted with the difficult science of 
colours.’ After a long, long course of most careful and painful 
observation, he wrote about two thousand paragraphs on his 
experiments : it is a marvel of variety ; yet he was not the man 
for the work. The headings alone indicate his enormous in- 
dustry, akin to the ‘pedantry’ which he condemned in the 
great English philosopher. Here is an example of his study 
of subjective colours : ‘I once entered an inn towards evening, 
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when a well-built maiden, with dazzlingly white face, black 
hair, and scarlet bodice and skirt, came towards me. I looked 
at her sharply in the twilight, and when she moved away saw 
upon the white wall opposite a black face with a bright halo 
round it, while the clothing of the perfectly distinct figure ap- 
peared of a beautiful pea-green.’ Herein he discerned the 
eternal formula of life, the law of opposites : the systole with 
its corresponding diastole. Colours in general consisted of light 
on its way to darkness, and the only difference between yellow 
and red consisted in the latter being nearer than the former to 
its final goal. He had to bring into his service ‘ turbid media’ 
to work out his elaborate theory. Of course, as most people 
still, he confounded the mixture of blue and yellow lights with 
the mixture of blue and yellow pigments. But he found one 
hole in Newton’s armour. Newton had committed himself to 
the doctrine that refraction without colour was impossible ; but 
by combining flint and crown glass in the lens Dolland achieved 
achromatism. This error Goethe continually flaunted in the 
face of Newton’s admirers, and sometimes his anger incorpo- 
rated itself in sharp and bitter sarcasm. ‘To support his un- 
natural theory Newton heaps fiction upon fiction, seeking to 
dazzle where he cannot convince.’ With Newton’s followers he 
has even less reserve. ‘The repetition of a blunder is imperti- 
nent and ridiculous ; the stupidity of the copyist irritates and 
renders us miserable.’ Two grander illustrations of the aphor- 
ism, ‘ To err is human,’ can hardly be pointed out than Newton 
and Goethe. 

Professor Tyndall's account of the life and works of Count 
Rumford is admirably written. The Count’s name was Ben- 
jamin Thompson. His figure presents itself with singular im- 
pressiveness at the present day—a result mainly due to the 
establishment of the grand scientific generalisation known as 
the Mechanical Theory of Heat. Driven to Europe for his 
health, Thompson came to London and realised what he called 
the greatest project of his life—the founding of the Royal In- 
stitution. He proposed to Dr. Themas Young, the decipherer 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the starter of the undulatory 
theory of light, to accept an engagement as Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Institution, and editor of its Journals. A 
portion of the motive force of Rumford’s temperament was irri- 
tability ; with advancing illness his temper got the upper hand ; 
and if he had not come across a parcel of ‘gems of the first 
water,’ his schemes would have been exploded by his volcanic 
temperament. Yet his name will live. He annihilated the 
material theory of heat. At Munich his attention was attracted 
by the development of heat during the boring of cannon. He 
fitted into one a borer which resembled a blunt chisel in shape, 
and which was strongly pressed against the bottom of the can- 
non. The borer was made to rotate by horse-power. He sur- 
rounded the cannon with a wooden box containing water. 
Soon after the starting of the rotation the water felt warm 
to his hand. In an hour it had risen to 107° temperature, 
In two and a-half hours the water actually boiled (212° Fahr.) 
Motion was transferred into heat; in this case continuously 
greater than that produced in the combustion of nine wax 
candles, each three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and all 
burning together with clear, bright flames. 

Mr. Tyndall next pays a high tribute to the life and labours of 
Louis Pasteur,{high priest of the infinitely little ; whose observa- 
tion of miscroscopic organisms, and their baneful effect upon 
man and the lower animals, has made him one of the most con- 
spicuous figures of his age. Mr. Tyndall’s masterly views on 
the rainbow, atoms, water, and phthisis, and his notable de- 
scriptions of the Alpine scenery (here repeated), are already 
well known to the world. His recollections of Carlyle will be 
read with interest. Even in his poem on the Alps he cannot 
get the Sage out of his mind; for here he passionately appeals 
to the ‘Sorrowing shade of him who preached through life 
Obedience to the Highest ! 


DICKENS AT WORK AND PLAY 


Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins. 1851—1870. 
Selected by MIsS GEORGINA HOGARTH ; Edited by 
LAURENCE HUTTON. London: Osgood. 

These letters, republished from Harper's Magazine, supple- 
ment the correspondence between the novelists to be found in 

The Letters of Charles Dickens. Were Dickens but a name, his 
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books forgotten or lost, there would be yet herein what none 
possessed of common imagination and sympathy could read 
uninterested, Taken simply, as from one man to another, the 
letters reveal two things not over frequent in a competitive and 
sometimes tedious world—surely that ‘sometimes’ should 
arrest the epithet ‘cynic,’ used nowadays as is the working- 
man’s familiar adjective—and they are an unaffected and 
painstaking friendliness and an exuberance of spirits merely 
wonderful. For the first, witness the numberless notes in 
which Dickens shows concern for his friend’s ill-health, and 
devises schemes for its amelioration ; and a charmingly off-hand 
and modest offer to come over from Paris and do Collins’s 
work for him: ‘I could do it, at a pinch, so like you as 
that no one should find out the difference.’ For the second, 
almost every letter is evidence: the commonest matter is 
invariably treated, by synonym, periphrasis, or allusion, so as 
to amuse his correspondent. In the quick interchange of 
familiar friends, that is ; for there is not much—as why should 
there be in such letters ?—notable wit or humour. He goes to 
see George Sand’s version of As You Like /t in Paris: ‘ Dreari- 
ness is no word for it, vacancy is no word for it, gammon is no 
word for it: there zs no word for it. Nobody has anything to 
do but to sit upon as many grey stones as he can. When 
Jacques had sat upon seventy-seven stones and forty-two roots 
of trees (which was at the end of the second act) we came away.’ 
Then, ‘the nice little Nurse, who goes into all manner of shops 
without knowing one word of French, took some lace to be 
mended the other day, and the shopkeeper, impressed with the 
idea that she had come to sell it, wou/d give her money ; with 
which she returned weeping, believing it (until explanation en- 
sued) to be the price of shame.’ Most of the fun, however, is 
simple sprightliness ; but imagine the animal spirits that in- 
duced our Charles to ‘reopen this to state that the most 
madly despondent bluebottle has commited suicide, and 
fallen dead on the carpet’! It is suggestive, surely; for is 
even the oldest of us so light-hearted now? Attractive as 
is the human element in the letters, they are not of any great 
literary interest, save to those to whom anything concerning 
Dickens is valuable. There are proposals for the various col- 
laboratings of himself and Collins in Household Words and All 
the Year Round in which the older and more distinguished man 
appears naturally as the guiding and critical spirit ; and much 
kindly praise of and suggestions for Collins’s own novels. Also 
a criticism of Reade’s Griffith Gaunt, where Dickens, in view 
of the action at law with regard to that work, distinguishes be- 
tween the effect upon himself, as an artist, and that upon 
‘inferior minds,’ For the latter’s sake he would, had he been 
called upon to advise, have suggested alterations, as the 
‘ Editor of a periodical of large circulation.’ 

The two men were drawn together in the first instance by 
their common interest in theatricals, and the production and 
acting of melodramas and farces seem to have been always a 
strong tie between them ; Dickens alludes with far more com- 
placency to his powers as an actor than to his genius as a 
maker of fiction. But, whether at play or at work, he is always 
vigorous, simple, and sympathetic ; and for that reason at least 
these letters are cheerful reading. Mr. Hutton’s notes are short 
and useful. 


GREEK ARCHHZOLOGY 


Handbook of Greek Archeology. By A. S. MURRAY. 
London : Murray. 


A University Extension lecturer recently informed a middle- 
class audience that the method of Greek art was hostile to 
decoration : that the Greeks never achieved a pattern, and in 
sculpture had no other aim than realism. Doubtless these 
would-be paradoxes were transferred literally to the note-books 
of the audience, where they will be left to slumber until they 
discharge the useful duty of lighting a suburban fire. Yet the 
incident is memorable as showing how false is much of the 
modern admiration of Greek art. If the rhythmic movement 
of the Parthenon frieze, the exquisitely arranged folds and falls 
of the drapery which half-enshrouds the 7hree Fates, the per- 
fect and masterful repose of the 7heseus, are merely so many 
attempts to get as near to Nature as marble permits, why, with 
all their technical ingenuity, have our sculptors never come 
within a thousand miles of them? But there is that in art which 
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even the photographer cannot understand, and he that would 
test the figures of the famous pediments by the standard of 
truth to Nature would be better employed in comparing a 
handful of photographs to their originals at the Gaiety : for thus 
and thus only shall he demonstrate the complete superiority of 
the camera to all those patient copyists the world has learned to 
worship as artists. However, while such heresies are promul- 
gated in the British Museum itself, any attempt to provide in- 
struction for such as presume to go touring in the provinces as 
Extension Lecturers arrives most welcome. And, though Mr. 
A. S. Murray’s Handbook of Greek Archeology is written from 
the antiquarian rather than from the esthetic point of view, a 
study of its pages, which should not be too advanced for the 
Extender of Learning, will save that graduate (girl or otherwise) 
from getting bedevilled in a wilderness of error. 

The qualities and defects of Mr. Murray’s method are familiar 
to students of his useful History of Greek Sculpture. Rather 
scholar than critic, he has not only the ancient texts but the 
most modern German treatise at his fingers’-ends. But, on the 
one hand, he is apt to attach an altogether factitious importance 
to the word of Pliny, Cicero, and others, who knew far less 
about Greek sculpture than we do to-day ; and, on the other, 
he is more deeply engrossed in subject than in technique. For 
him sculpture and the other arts are commentaries as it were 
upon mythology. It is far nearer the truth to assert that sub- 
ject is merely incidental. Just as the Pre-Raphaelites were 
concerned to represent incidents in the career of Jesus Christ 
because the cult of the time demanded them, so the Greek 
artists permitted the legends of their own country to suggest 
excuses for their great designs. To note that while one school 
was preoccupied with the portrayal of heroes another was in- 
terested in the study of deities is surely superfluous. In one 
passage Mr. Murray is anxious to prove, by comparison of the 
statue with a gem, that Myron’s Discodo/us is nothing so vague 
as a mere quoit-thrower, but rather a representation of Hya- 
cinthus. Now, whether Myron called his work Hyacinthus or 
Bill Sykes is not a matter of the slightest importance. Tothe 
artist it was a study of a new and difficult pose, twisted and 
laboured, if you like—dzstortum et elaboratum, Quinctilian calls 
it—but at least an experiment worth making. Myron might 
have called it Hyacinthus, just as a modern sculptor might ; 
but most assuredly the value of the work was not enhanced by 
the legend inscribed upon its base. However, these excur- 
sions into irrelevancy seem to be the privilege of the archzo- 
logist; and when you remember that the German scholar 
rarely strays into the fold of criticism, you may be grateful to 
Mr. Murray for that now and again he reveals to his readers a 
genuine appreciation of the arts of Greece. Also his book— 
with a single exception—is admirably arranged and condensed. 
The crafts of the Primitives are dismissed in a single chapter, 
and Mr. Murray prudently declines to dogmatise concerning 
their date. Hereafter he traces the growth of each art separately ; 
and did he not destroy the continuity of his argument by treat- 
ing ‘sculpture in relief’ and ‘statuary,’ which are one art, in 
separate chapters, we should have no quarrel with his method. 
His essays on gem-engraving and vase painting are the best in 
English, and his book would have gained in value and coherence 
if his very fragmentary chapter on architecture had been omitted 
and a brief account of Greek coins, an exceedingly important 
and little studied branch, been substituted. 

The chapter on Greek Painting is an admirable analysis of 
the ancient texts, but it throws no light upon a still-vexed 
question. How should it, when trustworthy and direct evi- 
dence is altogether wanting? At the Renaissance such ex- 
amples of Greco-Roman sculpture as were recovered were all 
fashioned of white marble. And hence arose the heresy that 
Athens was white, and that the Greeks had no appreciation 
of colour. Winckelmann’s famous treatise, in the main as 
subtle and inspired a piece of criticism as exists, confirmed 
and accentuated the error ; so that it was freely asserted that 
to the Greeks, for all their mastery of form, the charm of colour 
was denied. But another opinion has at length prevailed ; and, 
though in the absence of examples the discussion must needs 
be academic, the indirect evidence is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the theory that the Greeks delighted no less in sumptuous 
colour than in elegant form. The painting of vases throws 
little light on the question: the few colours employed were 
prescribed by tradition, and the taste of the craftsman had 
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little chance of expression. Far more pertinent is the archi- 
tectural polychromy practised (as we know) in Greece. In the 
British mind the enrichment of white marble by colour is akin to 
original sin. Yet certain it is that the Greeks did not leave their 
temples to glisten white in the sun. Also, the Hellenic passion 
for gems and all kinds of coloured substances is proof that 
line did not wholly engross the interest of Phidias and his con- 
temporaries. The finest statues of Praxiteles, says one of the 
critics, are those on which Nicias has set his seal ; and, if only 
Athens or the plain of Olympia could again assume the gar- 
ment of glory once their own, a blaze of splendour would 
astonish us. But concerning the art of painting little enough 
is told. We know that the austere Polygnotus decorated the 
Lesche of Delphi: pages are written of his subjects, although 
few words are wasted on his style. The anecdotes concern- 
ing Zeuxis would fill an article, and we can catalogue Apelles 
his portraits of Alexander. The gentleman who bade Aga- 
memnon hide his face has won eternal glory for his pains. 
Lucian, a brilliant man of letters but no art-critic, has babbled 
with delightful eloquence of many a masterpiece, and con- 
vinced us of nothing save his own exquisite diction and feather- 
fingered hand. And what, after all, know we of Greek painting? 
Pompeii and certain Grzco-Roman portraits reveal the degra- 
dation of a grand style, and leave us still in doubt. Perhaps 
we may infer from these same portraits, unearthed in Egypt 
some time since, that the descendants of the Greek School of 
painting were as curious of technique as the modern French- 
man: that, in effect, they anticipated the artifice of setting 
pigments side by side on the ground, and leaving distance to 
blend them. But this inquiry is taking us far from Mr. Murray’s 
Handbook : concerning which it remains to say that it is a de- 
velopment of a series of Rhind Lectures, that it is admirably 
illustrated, and is precisely suited to warn the unwary student 
against the facile generalisations of University Extenders.} 


OLD AND NEW 


The Letters of Fames Smetham (London : Macmillan) should 
never have been made public: they are at once so melan- 
choly and so intimate. To strip to a world of readers that 
knew him not the doubts and hopes of a morbidly introspec- 
tive man is a sin against taste. James Smetham was a born 
Methodist ; and ironical fortune made him a painter; so that 
his peculiar gifts were denied their proper scope. He was 
unfortunate, too, in the influences he encountered. Left to 
himself, he would have followed the broad style of Crome 
and the rest ; but Ruskin, Pre-Raphaelism, and photography 
(as his biographer ingenuously remarks) were too much for 
him, and he bowed to the storm. In spite of the appre- 
ciation of such friends as Rossetti, his career was neither 
happy nor successful. And yet his talent is unmistak- 
able. He was oftentimes a subtle and judicious critic ; 
and his essay on Blake, which serves as an appendix to 
Gilchrist’s life, is the soundest estimate of that incomplete 
genius. With Blake, indeed, he was peculiarly in sympathy. 
Like Blake, he was never quite sure of his métier. He dabbled 
in letters as well as in art, and the inevitable result was 
failure in two materials. At the same time, he had not a 
touch of Blake’s genius. He might have been a sensible 
and pious minister of the Gospel, for which sphere of use- 
fulness he was admirably adapted. His solemn piety was 
far removed from the mysticism of Blake ; and his letters, 
while constantly exhibiting a sound common sense, do not 
suggest the artistic temperament in a single line. Smetham, in 
fact, was a practical result of Ruskinism ; and his Leffers fur- 
nish another proof of the danger of sentimentality. 

The publication of a third edition of Mr. E. B. Tylor’s monu- 
mental Primitive Culture (London: Murray) is a hopeful sign 
of the increasing interest in anthropology. The book was first 
published in 1871, and has exercised so profound an influence 
upon modern science that it stands above and beyond criticism. 
Mr. Tylor’s historical method has been generally accepted by 
modern students. Germany and Russia long since testified 
their respect for Primitive Culture by translations; and the 
two stout volumes, which make up nearly a thousand pages of 
by no means easy reading, have attained a popularity which 
seldom falls to the lot of serious work. Professor Max Miller, 
for instance, was born to make an appeal to the people, and the 
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six editions of his Science of Language need surprise nobody. But 
then they provide intellectual amusement rather than intellectual 
edification, and their method is the antithesis of Mr. Tylor’s, 
But all who take an interest in the development of civilisation, 
the survival of superstitions, mythology, and animism will con- 
sult Primitive Culture, which is as it were a summary of folk- 
lore, and therewith by far the best justification for the study of 
that so-called science in existence. 

The late Professor Thorold Rogers was a scholar of uncommon 
attainment, and he devoted his life to subjects interesting and 
important yet hitherto almost untouched. His History of 
Agriculture and Prices is a truly monumental work ; and if 
the same high meed of praise cannot be given to The Jndus- 
trial and Commercial History of England (London: Unwin), 
the book is yet very well worth reading. The most interesting 
and important parts discuss the progress of English population 
and its causes, the development of transit, the economic history 
of chartered trade companies, and the emigration and immigra- 
tion of labour. The last two chapters, on Economic Legislation 
1815-1841 and since 1841, are written too much from their 
author's peculiar political standpoint to have any independent 
value. Nor do such wild assertions as this enrich his page: 
‘These worthies’ (viz. Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh (!), Hawkins) 
‘were no better than pirates, and a century later would have 
been hanged at Execution Dock.’ Concerning Clarendon, he 
turns aside to denote ‘that writer’s mendacity.’ Neater is his 
description of Macaulay’s ‘ pictures in which nothing is wanting 
but facts.’ There are many such oratorical touches. Indeed, 
the book consists of lectures delivered at Oxford ; and the 
author’s son, who edits the publication, complains that few 
attended, whilst ‘in some industrial centre hundreds of work- 
men would, I believe, have paid to listen to them.’ Probably: 
for both faults and merits would have touched the intelligent 
artisan more than any one else. 

So far as intimate knowledge and judicious praise of the cat 
are concerned, an anthology of prose extracts would be more 
to the purpose than an anthology of verse ; for by some malign 
perversity the verses in which poets, native or foreign (Baude- 
laire alone excepted) celebrate this beast are almost all awk- 
ward and uninteresting : they seem for the most part to have 
written either with the eye too much on their rhythm and their 
rhymes, or without sufficient understanding of their subject. 
Either condition is, of course, fatal to the adequate expression 
of the secret and subtle nature of the cat ; for it is a maxim of 
the cat-lover (borrowed from Champfleury) that to be understood 
and appreciated the cat demands an undivided attention. 
From this array of tolerably indifferent material Mrs. Arthur 
Tomson has certainly chosen the best ‘ pieces’ for her antho- 
logy, Concerning Cats (London: Unwin). She has quoted 
Gray’s well-known verses On the Death of a Favourite Cat 
Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes, Cowper's Colubriad—(one 
of the happiest specimens of his lighter manner)—Calverley’s 
Sad Memories, and ‘many moe.’ She has also adorned the 
volume with some choice verses of her own, notably a charming 
Dedication to the ‘Dear Furry Shade! in regions of the Dead. 
While the anthology of prose extracts concerning cats is wait- 
ing and preparing, we gladly welcome this handsome little 
anthology of verse, the value of which is enhanced by Mr. 
Tomson’s drawings. It is a volume which the bookshelf of no 
lover of cats should be without. 

Miss Priestley’s Hygiene under Difficulties (London: All- 
man) is a well-told tale of the trials and troubles experienced 
by a clever, capable woman (Vice-President of the National 
Health Society) in making a lovely Highland shooting-box both 
habitable and healthy. Her chief difficulties lay in her remote- 
ness from the comforts of the Sautmarket, and in the fact that 
the energy of the Saxon is annoyed by the indolence of the 
Celt. As usual, the Plumber is the Wicked Baronet, and 
deserves a hanging: at least the first one did, for there were 
two. That difficulties were overcome, that Saxon energy pre- 
vailed and provided a wholesome habitation in time for ‘The 
Twelfth,’ is now history. A fearsome additional chapter on a 
desirable residence in London and its dust-bins, with an ap- 
pendix on scarlet-fever nursing, rather spoil the unity of a 
pleasant little booklet which may help to an understanding of 
some of the first principles of hygiene. 

Burdett’s Official Intelligence for 1892 (London: Spottis- 
woode) is a monumental work of nearly two thousand pages, 
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compiled by Henry C. Burdett, under the sanction of the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange. The volume, which is the 
eleventh annual issue, is virtually a précis of the information 
contained in the Records Branch of the Share and Loan De- 
partment of the Stock Exchange, whereof the editor is secre- 
tary. It is invaluable for reference purposes, not only to city 
men but to all interested in British and foreign securities. We 
have also received Zhe Statesman’s Year-Book for 1892 (Lon- 
don: Macmillan), edited by J. Scott Keltie, which is now in the 
twenty-ninth year of publication, and which, being by far the 
best work of its kind, is a great boon to those engaged in public 
affairs ; Dod’s Parliamentary Companion (London: Whittaker), 
which has reached its sixtieth annual issue, and which is as 
handy in form as it is clear in arrangement ; a cheap edition 
of The Little Minister (London : Cassell), by J. M. Barrie, in 
‘Cassell’s International Series,’ which will secure many new 
readers for the novel of its year; a new edition of A Princess 
of Thule (London : Sampson Low), being the latest instalment 
of the admirable reissue of William Black’s works; a new 
edition, being the second, of 7he Cry of the Curlew (London : 
Eden), by Guy Eden ; and the new part, being the sixth, of the 
excellent reissue of Green’s Short History of the English People 
(London : Macmillan), with many illustrations. 
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FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 





The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 

I. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S NEW BOOK. 
THE CITY of the JUST 


By THOMAS TERRELL. Containing 20 magnificent full-page 
Illustrations by EVERARD HOPKINs, 2s. 6d. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘Mr. Terrell does excellent service in exposing clearly and with 
just indignation the tortuous ways of bogus companies and a 
certain class of outside dealers.’—MWorning Post, 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘forms a crushing indictment against ‘‘ The City Man.” It con- 
tains one striking and forcible character, that of Mr. Winstaple 





the promoter. ’—/Vor/d. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘is a novel that will increase the author’s reputation as a writer of 
dramatic fiction. It will be read with special interest by members 
of the legal profession.’—G/oée. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘There is strenzth and originality in the plot. It contains some 
fine and dramatic situations, and it is a merciless exposure of 
financial dishonesty in London.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘ Ingeniously i iterwoven with the serious objects of the novel is an 
intensely dramatic story..—Law Gazette. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘has been produced with as much care as a half-guinea novel, and 
with an abundance of illustration. Priced at half-a-crown, in a 
few days an entire edition was disposed of. . . . It is such a pretty 
book to look at, apart from its intrinsic merits, that the trade 
jumped at it, and it is likely to prove the greatest success of the 
present season. —London Correspondent Western Morning News. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


No City financial paper has dared to review this work. 


LONDON DAY BY DAY (Daily Telegraph) says: ‘‘*‘ The City of 
the Just,” so far as it deals with our metropolis, presents a detailed 
exposé of the various methods employed by the financial sharks of 
London in plundering the artless investor . . . culminates in a situation 
of tragic interest. . . . The book is certainly interesting, and the final 
chapter shows that the writer knows how to work up to a telling finish.’ 
—March 8th, 1892. 

In handsome cloth boards, 2s. 6d., at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


Ready This Day at all the Libraries,sin 2 vols. post 8vo. 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ ‘With Essex in Ireland,’ etc. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
NEW SERIES. 


HE Second Volume of Rehatsek’s translation of Mirkhond’s 

General History is now ready. It contains the Moslem version 

of our Bible stories, from the death of Mifisa (Moses), to the mission of 

I’sa (Jesus), about whose birth, life, and death many details are given ; 

also the biographies of Alexander the Great, of certain philosophers, 
and of the kings of the first four Persian dynasties, etc. etc. 

Copies of this volume (price ten shillings) can be obtained at the 
office of the Oriental Translation Fund, Royal Asiatic Society, 22 
Albemarle Street, W., and from all Booksellers. 

F. F. ARBUTHNOT. 











DANIELS’ GHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS. 


THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REGpD.) 
Containing 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 

the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultura] 

directions. 
Aster, finest double 
Candytuft, choice mixed 
Godetia, new, large-flowered 
Mignonette, sweet-scented 
Scarlet Linum 

Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. 

produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 

OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


2s. 6d., 58., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 

Stock, 10-week, finest double 
Convolvulus Major 

Pansy, choice mixed 

Clarkia integripetala, etc. 

Sown now wil! 


Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 


[DANIELS Bros. THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 





NORWICH 
>T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
~ WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, etc. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


. . Taryn Y 7. A) a 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 

Notes. The Farmer's Ghost. 
Like Master Like Man Tynan. 
‘England for the English Correspondence: 
County Council Eloquence Coast Signals. 
The Kaiser's Warning. The Alien Invasion. 
A Century at the Academy. An Ancient Library. 
How to Lose the Empire. The End of the First Empire. 
More Blackmail. Ethics. 
Modern Men: Sir Henry Jame Mr. Watson’s Verses. 
Aristophanes at Oxford. Scottish Place-Names 
Our Village. Korolenko. 
Rochester. Novels and Tales. 
The Persian Babis. By Sir F. J. Gold- Nostradamus. 

smid. A Maratha Statesman. 
Don Quixote. By H. B. Marriott | Old and New. 

Watson. 300ks of the Week.’ 


R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 
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MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of Illustrated 


\ Descriptive 

Testimonials &« \ Pamphlet 
— containing 

from all Ranks >= Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


and Classes 





of Society. 


LorD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH.’ 
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44, 44, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CapPiTAL SUBSCRIBED, : : , . $2,000,000 © © 
Paip Up, . : ; ‘ ‘ : ; . : ‘ 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunbD, ; . R : : ; ‘ ‘ 223,000 0 © 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApoL¥F von Anpr& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LgEan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
‘i per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 m for Three and Four Years. 
5 - for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : ; ‘ ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLpjo JAmiEsOoN, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GeorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Shochvcen, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawnrir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. Duntor. 

Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desenturges, DesENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, i. + « « ee 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . . . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND 18,493 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpINBURGH. 





hotel and bhydropathic 


Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuHRaAIM. 


Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Coan, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorRTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
ell Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 











Shipping Ennouncements. 


LDP LDL LLL LD LDL L LD LLL LL LD LD LD DDL LD LD PDD LDL DL LL LLLP 


P. sO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 


LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and ;Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, . J 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,| atomnate 
NEW ZEALAND, Limemeesened 
and ALEXANDRIA, . : .) Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, —< 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pal 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ai PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


ee Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and b : 
Managers—} .NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Mai_ SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, «a Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
TO CHINA, wia Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. P -_ 
Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda 

tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, W ALLIS & COo., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLIPS 
& GRAVES, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 








Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (C0., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


OD 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 













Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 0z., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Facket and Tin. 
PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


N The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 


THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSI The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 


our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review Ff 
tevicws for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, 

| judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 


away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 


sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London, I would at once 

= wemesm, start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
i quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

wee RS Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 


S contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT "(this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG CO MPAN Y’S” 
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EXTRA OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY LUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

iS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK ® THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE é 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Biue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract, 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 








a 


| The FIRST | & P O | Delicious for | 
‘Manufactured in the owN LSo ? BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINGDOM. ROYAL APPOINT ME CUSTARDS, 
er BY inl NS TABLE-JELLIES, 
Has 35 YEARS je § PIE-CRUSTS, 


World-Wide 














| CAKES, etc. 
| Reputation for OU | 
UNVARYING | | A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS | (you noe 
of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. land INVALIDS. 
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